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jail in present use. ‘This lot contained 
ten acres. The general superintend- 
ence was given to Mr. Pillsbury by the 
other members of the committee, and 
he devoted his whole time to the work, 
which was not completed till the spring 
of 1852. At the time of its erection it 
was considered one of the best build- 
ings of the kind in the State, and the 
thoroughness of its construction is 
shown by the fact that, now, after 
twenty-eight years of service, it will 
compare very favorably with other like 
institutions. 

In November 1851, Mr. Pillsbury 
received from the Concord Railroad 
corporation an appointment as_pur- 
chasing agent for the road, and entered 
upon the duties of the position in De- 
cember of the same year, having, mean- 
time, moved his family to Concord. 
He occupied this position continuously 
until July 1875, a period of nearly 
twenty-four years. During his admin- 
istration of the office, which was always 
most satisfactory, his purchases amount- 
ed to more than three millions of dol- 
lars, and he settled more cases of claims 
against the road for personal injury, re- 
sulting from accident and fire, than all 
other officers combined. In all his 
long term of office, his relations with 
the officers of the road were of the 
most agreeable character ; no fault was 
ever found or complaint made of his 
transactions by the management. 

During a residence of nearly twenty- 
seven years in Concord, Mr. Pillsbury 
was called upon to fill many important 
positions of henor and trust, and he did 
much toward building up and beautify- 
ing the city. He was one of the com- 
mittee appointed by Union School Dis- 
trict, to build the High School Build- 
ing and several other school buildings 
that now stand monuments of credit to 
the enterprise of our people. He was 
interested in the erection of several of 
the handsome business blocks upon 
Main street, and several fine residences 
in the city were built by him. 

In 1864, Mr. Pillsbury, with others, 
organized and put into operation, the 
First National Bank, of Concord. He 
was elected a member of the first Board 
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of Directors, and in 1866 became its 
President, and continued in that office 
until his departure from the State. He 
was also instrumental, more than any 
other person, in securing the charter 
and getting into operation the National 
Savings Bank, in 1867. He was the 
first President of this institution and 
held the position till 1874, when he re- 
signed. During his connection with 
the First National Bank, that institution 
became, in proportion to its capital 
stock, the strongest of any Bank in the 
State, and its standing is equally good 
today. Up to December 1873, when 
the ‘Treasurer was discovered to be a 
defaulter to a large amount, the Na- 
tional Savings Bank was one of the 
most prosperous institutions of its kind 
in the State, but the defalcation, 
coupled with a general crash in busi- 
ness, necessitated its closing up. 
During the first year of its existence, it 
received on deposit nearly seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and at the time 
of the defalcation of its ‘Treasurer, it 
had nearly one million six hundred 
thousand dollars on deposit, its total 
deposits during the first five years of 
its existence, up to the time mentioned, 
amounted to more than three millions 
of dollars. The Bank eventually paid 
a large percentage of its indebtedness. 

While a resident of Concord, Mr. 
Pillsbury was identified with most of 
the benevolent and charitable institu- 
tions of the day, and he was always 
ready to assist, by his advice and con- 
tributions, all organizations that had for 
their object the relief of the unfortu- 
nate and suffering. He was ever a 
liberal supporter of all moral and re- 
ligious enterprises. 

To his generosity is the city of Con- 
cord indebted, for the fine bell which 
hangs in the tower of the Board ot 
Trade building, and for this donation 
he was the recipient of a vote of thanks 
from the City Council. 

The large handsome organ in the 
First Baptist Church was a gift from 
Mr. Pillsbury and his son Charles A., 
both gentlemen being at the 
members of that church. 

He was actively engaged in_institu- 


time 
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ting the Centennial Home for the aged, 
in Concord ; made large contributions 
to aid in putting it into operation and 
a member of the board of its trus 

He also contributed largely to 
the Orphan’s Home in Franklin, and 
was one of 
its establishment till he left the State. 
Mr. Pillsbury was for several years a 
member of the City Council of Con- 
cord ; 


Was 


tees. 


its ‘Trustees from the time 


ol 


was elected Mayor in 1876 and 
re-elected the following year. During 
the years 1871-2 he represented Ward 
five inthe Legislature, and in the latter 
year was made Chairman of the Special 
Committee on the apportionment of 
public taxes. 

In 1876 the Concord City Council 
appointed him chairman of a commit- 
tee of three, to appraise all of the real 


estate in the city for the purposes of 


taxation, and in the discharge of the 
duties thus devolving upon him, he 
personally visited every residence with- 
in the limits of the city. ‘The position 
was a very responsible one, requiring 
the exercise of sound judgment and 
great patience, and the report of the 
committee gave very general satisfac- 
tion. 

In the spring of 1878 he determined 
to leave Concord and take up his resi- 
dence in Minneapolis, Minn., where, 
with his two sons and_ brother, he was 
extensively engaged in the manufac- 
ture of flour. Probably no person 
ever left the city who received so many 
expressions of regret as Mr. Pillsbury. 
Complimentary resolutions were unani- 
mously passed by both branches of the 
city government and by the First Na- 
tional Bank, the latter testifying strong- 
ly to his integrity, honesty, and superi- 
or business qualities. Resolutions 
passed by the First Baptist church and 
society, were ordered to be entered 
upon the records of each organization. 
The Webster Club, composed of fifty 
prominent business men of Concord, 
passed a series of resolutions regretting 
his departure from the State. A simi- 
lar testimonial was also presented to 
Mr. Pillsbury, which was subscribed to 
by more than three hundred of the 
leading professional and business men 
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of the city, among whom were all the 
ex-mayors then living, all the clergy- 
ment, all the members of both branches 
of the city government, all of the bank 
presidents and officers, twenty six law- 
yers, twenty physicians, and nearly all 
the business men in the city. On the 
eve of their departure, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pillsbury were presented with an ele- 
gant bronze statuette of Mozart. Such 
tributes, however worthily bestowed, 
could but afford great gratification to 
the recipient, showing as they did the 
great esteem in which he was held by 
his fellow citizens. 

Mr. Pillsbury is now very pleasantly 
located in the beautiful city of Minne- 
apolis, having built one of the most 
elegant residences in the city, and du- 
ring the short time that he has been 
there he has frequently been called 
upon to fill places of honor and trust. 
He is at present Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and one of the Direc- 
tors of the Minneapolis and North 
Western Railroad. Heis a member 
of the firm of Charles A. Pillsbury & 
Co., of Minneapolis, one of the largest 
flour manufacturing establishments in 
the country. The following paragraph 
clipped from a New Hampshire paper, 
will give the reader an idea of the 
business done by the firm mentioned : 

“They have already flouring mills 
in operation with a capacity of two 
thousand barrels per day, but the new 
mill, which they are about to erect, 
and which will be one hundred and 
seventy-five feet front, one hundred 
and fifteen feet deep and one hundred 
and sixteen feet high, will alone have a 
capacity of three thousand barrels, and 
will be, it is claimed, the finest mill in 
the world. This will make their full 
capacity up to five thousand barrels of 
flour per day. The new mill is to be 
built in the most thorough manner, of 
blue limestone, and will be supplied 
with the best attainable apparatus, and 
will cost not less than a quarter of a 
million of dollars.” 

The firm has a world-wide reputation, 
as honorable, fair dealing men, and 
their flour has a large sale in most of 
the European markets. 
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Mr. Pillsbury married Margaret 5S. 
Carleton, May 9, 1841, by whom he 
had two children, Charles A., and Fred 
C. Both sons are now associated with 
him in business and are excellent busi 
men. Charles, the oldest son, 
graduated at Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1863, and is now 
the Minnesota State Senate 

George A. Pillsbury is a 


ness 


gentleman 
of great personal magnetism, genial 


and affable in manner and possessed of 


attractive conversa- 
Warm hearted and gen 
he was ever ready t 


to calls of distress, 


entertaining and 
tional powers. 
erous, » respond 
not only with good 
counsel, but with more substantial aids, 
many an unpublished charity 
will attest. All ap- 
proached him were sure a kindly 
greeting. and any petition tor favors 
received a patient consideration and a 
courteous reply. With the young he 
was very companionable, and with his 
conservative and liberal views of life, 
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Rev. Elias Smith was a son of Ste- 
phen and Irene (Ransom) Smith, and 
was born in Lyme, Conn., June 17, 
1765; died in Lynn, Mass., 29 June, 
1846. He became historically distin- 
guished as the publisher of the first 
religious newspaper in the world, and 
as the founder of that religious sect 
known as Christians (commonly _pro- 
nounced with a long i ), and sometimes 
called Christian Baptists. His father 
was a Baptist, his mother a Congrega- 
tionalist. What little education he had 
might literally be said to be picked up. 
His youth seemed to be a compound 
of fear, wilfulness and frenzy. When 
he was very young his parents removed 
to Woodstock, Vt., where he taught 

*This was the last sketch prepared by 


Mr. Ketchum forthe GRANITE MONTHLY 
before his death, and is unfinished. 


a member of 
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he was able to impart much va 
advice and 


was well disciplined and ever 


information. His n 





anced, and his habits very systematic 
He was possessed of nina ‘ 
judgment and great executive ability. 
Quick to grasp a point | ldom 
erred in action, and by a faculty of 
reading character, he } Iw 
ready to meet any nergen that 
might arise. In early life he 1 ( 
a thorough business trai | 
his dealings with men he wa 

forward and liberal. In _ his 
prises he looked beyond the pres 
and results seldom disappointed him. 
In public life his administration of at 
fairs was most satisfactory Ll al 
and won for him the esteem 

with whom he came in con H 
ability, upright character, and 

ways won for him hosts of friends in 
this State, who will sincerely wish him 
success and happiness in the State of 


his adoption. 


ELIAS SMITH. 
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school, and afterwards taught in Con- 
necticut. He was converted and be- 
gan to exhort, and being gifted and 
eccentric, his preaching drew crowds. 
Although affiliating at first with the 
Baptists, his methods were so erratic 
that they became cautious of encour- 
aging and endorsing him, and _he left 
their fellowship, frequently denounced 
them, and preached for a time the 
doctrines of Universalism. He had a 
retentive memory and became exten- 
sively acquainted with the letter of the 
Scripture. He soon abandoned Uni- 
versalism, and gave himself entirely to 
travelling and preaching, baptizing his 
converts by immersion, and teaching 
them to call themselves simply 
Christians. Yhe Free-Will Baptist 
denomination had then just risen into 
being in the vicinity of Durham, and 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN WHO HAVE REPRESENTED OTHER 
STATES THAN NEW HAMPSHIRE IN THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


)F REPRESENTA ( setts I 1 the 9 roth, 

rith, 12th, 13th and 14th Congresses 

New Hampshire had no s s out- She sent also from the Maine district 
side her own delegation in the 1st, 2d, J, Chandler to the 9th and 1oth Con- 
5th, 6th, 7th Congresses but in all others gresses ; and Ed. StLoe Livermore to the 
men born on her soil have represented joth and 11th Congress ; Richardson 
there the states of their adoption. to the r2tl 1 12th: Connor to the 


Nor had she sons—save in her own jyth; Orrto the 15th; Daniel Web- 
delegation—in the House of Repr ster to the 18th and 

sentatives in the 16th, 17th, 2oth, 21st, pleton and 
23d, 24th, and 38th Congresses, butin 22d, 
all the years of those congresses, sh New York chose H. Ashley and E 


stood well on the Senate 
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granite men won honors for their birth- the roth Congress; and Wm. 
place as well as for their adopted Wilson in t 18th and roth ; M ul 
homes. elected J. Cilley to the 25th and N. 

First Massachusetts sent Dr. H. Clifford to the 26th Congress; New 
Dearborn to oe nt her Maine dis- York, W. Patterson to the 25th Con 
trict in the 3d and 4th Congress ; then gress; Maine honored herselt and the 
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man by placing W. P. Fessenden in 
the 27th Congress. 

Illinois represented herself in part 
through J. Wentworth, so well known 
as “Long John,” in the 28th, 29th, 
3zoth and 31st Congress; Vermont, 
W. Henry; and New York, Horace 
Greeley in the 30th Congress; and 


Maine chose R. K. Goodenow and 
Chas. Stetson ; and Vermont, Henry to 
the 31st Congress ; Pennsylvania sent 
J.W. Howe tothe 3 rst Congress ; Illinois 
sent Timothy R. Young, and as above 
stated, J. Wentworth—six at the same 
time. 

lo the 32d Congress Maine gave 
R. Goodenow ; Massachusetts, L. Sa- 
bine, and Illinois, R. 5. Malony. 

Massachusetts elected T. Wentworth ; 
New York, Davis Carpenter, b. Per- 
kins, W. A. Walker, and G. A. Sim- 
mons; and _ illinois, J. Wentworth to 
the 33d Congress. 

Maine sent Perry and Knowlton ; 
Massachusetts, Damrell; New York, 
Simmons, to the 34th Congress. 

In the 35th Congress Massachu- 
setts was represented by Damrell, and 
New York by Cochrane. 

Maine returned Somes, French and 
Perry for service inthe 36th Congress ; 
Massachusetts, N. Appleton and G. F. 
Bailey ; Ohio, S. ‘T. Worcester ; and 
Louisiana, B. F. Flanders to the 37th 
Congress. 

Illinois sent J. Wentworth to the 39th 
Congress. 

Masachusetts elected B. F. Butler 
to the 4oth Congress ; and North Car- 
olina was represented by J. R. French. 

In the 41st Congress Massachusetts 
had Butler; New York, J. Fisher and 
Noah Davis; and Wisconsin, D. At- 
wood. 

Massachusetts returned Butler ; Ili- 
nois, N. Stevens; and Wisconsin, 
Gerry W. Hazelton to the 42d Con- 
gress. 

In the 43d were Butler from Massa- 
chusetts, Hazelton from Wisconsin, G. 
A. Smith from Louisana, and E. O. 
Stannard from Missouri: 

Maine to the 44th Congress sent 
Plaisted ; New York, Whitehouse and 
Walker. 
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In the 45th Congress Massachusetts 
elected Butler and Norcross; New 
York, G. W. Patterson; Wisconsin, 
Geo. C. Hazelton. 

In the present or 46th Congress, 
Massachusetts sends Norcross; New 
York, W. Pi Wood : Missouri, = he 
Sawyer ; and Wisconsin, G. C. Hazel- 
ton. 


SENATE, 


It was Vermont that first honored 
her sister state by sending a New 
Hampshire man into the United States 
Senate. Dudley Chase (spelled Chace) 
served in the 13th, 14th, 15th, rgth, 
20th and 21st Congresses. 

Maine next, when she came into the 
Union (1820), selected J. Chandler 
for one of her first senators, in the 
16th, 17th, 18th, r9gth and 20th Con- 
gresses. 

Massachusetts discovered the merits 
of the great expounder, Daniel Web- 
ster, and sent him into the Senate in 
the 20th Congress, and retained him 
through the 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th Congresses, and again in the 
29th, 30th and 3rst, till he resigned. 

New York chose John A. Dix to 


succeed Silas Wright, in the 28th, 


Maine sent Wm. P. Fessenden— 
honoring herself in honoring the man 
—to the 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 
38th, 39th, goth and 41st Congresses. 

Massachusetts elected H. Wilson to 
the Congresses, numbered the 334d, 
34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 3o9th, 
4oth, 41st and 42d. 

Michigan placed Lewis Cass in the 
2gth, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d and 34th 
Congresses. 

Ohio elected Salmon Portland Chase 
to the 31st, 32d, 33d, and again to the 
37th Congress. , 

Michigan sent Z. Chandler to the 
35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 4oth, 
41st, 42d and 43d Congresses. 

Iowa selected James W. Grimes to 
the 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, goth and 
41st Congresses. 

North Carolina was served by Jo- 
seph C. Abbott in the goth and 41st 
Congresses, 
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Michigan returned Z. Chandler to 
the 46th, whose sudden death so soon 
after taking his seat her million and a 
half of people truly mourn. 

In the 37th Congress, New Hamp 
shire hads Fessenden, Wilson, Chase, 
Grimes, Chandler—without throwing 
in her own John P. Hale and Daniel 
Clark. If any other state can show so 
many bright particular stars in one 
shining constellation, when and where 
shone their radiance ? 

In the 41st Congress were Fessen- 
den, Wilson, Chandler, Grimes, and J. 
C. Abbott. 

leven Senators from seven 
Surely New Hampshire is a 
state to emigrate from. But are the 
heroes dead? Has her glory departed 
and was the obsequies of Chandler 
her funeral knell ? 

Mother of statesmen ! long may she 
have wisdom to train her children in 
simple holy homes to honest labor and 
hardy endurance ; thoroughly to edu- 
cate them in her common schools and 
college ; to lay as deep within their 
souls the foundation principles of mor- 
ality and religion, as the granite 


states ! 


good 


ledges are imbedded in the heart of 


her soil; so shall she have perpetual 
honor from them and ever sing : 


‘For the strength of the hills we bless thee! 
Our God, our father’s God. 
Thou hast made thy children mighty 
sy the touch of the mountain sod.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE IN THE 46TH CONGRESS. 

There are people who will care to 
hear that besides New Hampshire’s 
well-filled delegation in Congress, four 
other states represent themselves in 
part through men native born among 
her granite hills. 

Massachusetts selects to represent 
the Tenth of her eleven districts, the 
counties of Franklin and Hampshire 
with parts of Worcester and Hamp- 
den, Amasa Norcross, born in Rindge ; 
admitted to the bar in 1847. He has 


been in both the House and Senate of 


his adopted state ; Assessor of Inter- 
nal Revenue and Mayor of Fitchburg, 
the city of his residence in 1873-4, 
and was elected to the 45th and 46th 
Congresses as a Republican. 
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New York sends from the 17th of 
her 36 districts—the counties of Rens- 


salaer and Washington—Walter A. 
Wood, of Hoosick Falls, a native of 
Mason ; of common school edncation, 


an inventor, and manufacturer of reap- 
ers, and binders; who has 
held no public office until elected by 
16,000 odd votes as a Republican to 
the present Congress. 
Missouri represents the 8th of her 
districts—the counties of Cass, 
Clay, Jackson and Platte—by Samuel 
L. Sawyer, of Independence ; born in 
admitted to the bar in Am- 
herst in 1836; settled in Missouri in 
1838; Attorney of the 6th Judicial 
Circuit ; delegate to state and national 
I)emocratic conventions ; Judge of the 
24th Judicial Circuit; elected to the 
present Congress as an Independent 
Democrat. I am told he is a brother 
of Judge Sawyer of Nashua. He is 
ever in his seat, though with a heavy 
correspondence on the claims for war 
damages of the loyal men of Missouri, 
and can speak when he has anything 
to say. 

Wisconsin, not yet old enough to 
represent herself by sons of her soil, 
presents George C. Hazelton, of 
cobel, born in Chester, to represent 
the 3d of her 8 districts—comprising 
the counties of Crawford, Grant, 
Green, Iowa, LaFayette and Richland. 
After admission to the bar in New 
York, he settled in 1863 in Wisconsin ; 
has been in the state senate and presi- 
dent pro fem of that body ; was in the 
45th Congress and reélected to the 46th 
as a Republican by 11,695 votes 
against 11,603 for his opponent. Mr. 
Hazelton spoke twice, at least, in the 
last Congress. and very well too. He 
has just delivered the oration at Arling- 
ton on Decoration Day. 


mowers 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SONS OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE IN THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES FROM OTHER STATES. 
Joseph C. Abbott, born in Concord, 

July 15, 1825; editor and lawyer; 

senator from North Carolina from 1868 

to 1871. 

Nathan Appleton, b. in New Ipswich, 
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Oct. 6, 1779; ema Massachu 
setts in the 22d and 37th Congress; d. 
in Boston, July 1861. 

Henry sles boat heshire county 
represented New York in the rgth 
Congress, Catskill 

David Atwood, b. in Bedford, Dee. 
5, 1815; printer o editor; repre- 
sented Wisconsin in the 41st Congress, 
Madison. 

Goldsmith F. Bailey, b. in West- 
morland, July 17, 1823; editor and 
lawyer ; represented Massachusetts in 
the 37th Congress > d. Fitchb rg, May 


8, 1562. 


William Burleigh, b. in Rockingham 
ounty; lawyer; represented Maine 
in the 18th Congress; d. at South 


Berwick July, 1827. 
) 


Benjamin F. Butler, b. in 


Deerfield, 


Nov. 5, 1818; Waterville College ; 
lawyer ; represented Massachusetts in 
the goth, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, and 
45th Congresses. 

Davis Carpenter, b. in Walpole, 
Dec. 25, 1799; Middlebury, M. b.; 


represented New York in the 33d and 
34th Congresses. 
Lewis Cass, b.in Exeter, Oct. 9, 1 


72: 
lawyer; senator from Michigan from 
Dec. 1, 1845 to May 1857; d. in 
Detroit, June 17, 1866. 

John Chandler (uncle of Zachery), 
b. in Epping ; represented the Maine 
district of Massachusetts in the gth 
and roth Congresses, and senator from 
Maine when she became a state 

Zachery Chandler, b. in Bedford, 
Dec. 10, 1813 ; senator from Michigan 
from 1857 to 1875, and again in the 
45th; d. Nov. 1. 1879, in Chicago 

Dudley Chase (uncle of 5S. P. 
Chase), b. in Cornish, Dec. 20, 1771 ; 
Dartmouth College ; lawyer; senator 
from Vermont, 1813, reclected 1817 
d. Randolph, Vermont, Feb. 23, 1846. 

Salmon P. Chase, b. in Cornish, Jan- 
uary 13, 1808; Dartmouth College ; 
lawyer ; senator from New York, 1849 
to 1855 ; senator from Ohio in 1861, 
resigned the day after taking his seat 
to accept a secretaryship under Lin 
coln ; d. in New by May 7, 1873 

Jonathan Cilley, b. in Nottingham, 


July 2, 1802; Bowdoin College ; law- 
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yer; represented Maine in the 25th 
Congress trom September, 1837, to 


February 24, 1838, when killed in a duel 
by Wm. J. Graves of Kentucky. 


Nathan Clifford, b. in Rumney, Aug. 
18, 1803 ; lawyer; represented Maine 
in the 26th and 27th Congresses. 

Clarke b. Cochran, b. New Boston, 
May 31, 1815; Union College; law 
yer ; represented New York in the 35th 
and 36th Congresses; d. in Albany, 
March 5, 1867. 

Samuel 5. Connor, b. in N. H ; Yale ; 


represented Massachusetts in the 
Congress ; d. at Covington, 
Dec. 1 1520. 

Wm. Damsell, b. in Portsmouth, 
Nov. 180g; printer; represented 
Massachusetts in the 34th and 35th 
Congresses ; d. at Dedham, May 1 
1860. 

Noah 
10, 1818 
the 41st 


14th 

Kentucky, 

‘P 
De 


20, 


‘? 


Davis, b. in Haverhill, Sept 
; represented New York in 
Congress; U. S. Attorney, 
Southern District of N. Y., New York. 
Henry Dearborn, b. in Hanppton, 
Jan. 23, 1751; M. D.; represented 
Maine district of Massachusetts in the 
3d and 4th Congresses ; June 6, 
1829, at Roxbury. 
Henry Alexander Scammell Dear- 
born (son of above), b. in Exeter, 
1783; Mary and William College ; 
lawyer, better known as an author; 
represented Massachusetts in the 
Congress ; 
29, 1551. 
John Adams Dix, b, in Boscawen, 
July 24, 1798; lawyer; senator from 
New York to fill term on resignation of 
Silas Wright, from 1845 to 1849; d. in 
New York, April 21st, 1879. 
Wim. Pitt Fessenden, | 
Oct. 1806 ; 


22d 
d. at Portland, Maine, July 


». In Boscawen, 


16, Bowdoin College ; rep- 


resented Maine in the 27th Congress ; 
senator from 1854 to 1864; again in 
senate from ‘1865 death in Port- 
land, Sept. 8, 1869. 

John Fisher, b. in Londonderry, 
March 13, 1806; merchant; repre- 


sented New York in the 41st Congress. 

Alvin Flanders, b. in Hopkinton, 
Aug. 2, machinist ; delegate 
from Washington ‘Territory from 1867 
to 1869. 


ey 
1825 ; 
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resented Maine 34th Cong 5 10n 
Edward St.Loe Livermore, Keb. 25, 1503 ; met t. better known 


Londonderry, 1752; (Dr. Boutor _ thor: represented Massacl 


1761) lawyer; represented Mass I- setts in the 32a | sress; dd. at Bos- 


d. at Tewksbury, Mass., Sept. 15, 1832. Geo. A. Simmons, b. in N. H., 1791 ; 

Richard S. Malony, b. in North- |artmouth ¢ ve; represented New 
field S$; Dartmouth Coll £4 lure : 
represented Illinois in the 32d Congress, d. Oct. 27, 1857 at Keeseville, N.Y. 


e:M.p.; York in the 33d and 34th Congresses ; 
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Geo. L. Smith, b. in Hillsboro’ 
county, Dec. 11, 1840; represented 
Louisiana in the 43d Congress. Re- 
sides at Shreveport, La. 

Robert Smith, b. in Peterborough, 
June 12, 1802 ; represented Illinois in 
the 28th, 29th, 30th and 35th Con- 
gresses ; d. at Alton, Dec. 21, 1867. 

Daniel E. Somes, “b. in New Hamp- 
shire”; removed to Biddeford, and 
represented Maine in the 36th Con- 
Washington, D. C. 

Edwin QO. Stannard, b. in Newport, 
Jan. 5, 1832; removed to Iowa, 
then to St. Louis ; in milling and other 
business ; represented Missouri in the 
43d Congress. 

Charles Stetson, b. in New Ip- 
swich, Nov. 7, 1801; graduated at 
Yale ; lawyer; represented Maine in 
the 31st Congress ; Bangor. 

Bradford N. Stevens, b. in Bos- 
cawen, now Webster, Jan. 33, 1813 ; 
graduated at Dartmouth College ; 
farmer and merchant ; Bureau county ; 
represented Illinois in the 42d Con- 
gress. 

Samuel Taggart, b. in London- 
derry, March 24, 1754; theology ; 
author of various religious and_politi- 
cal pamphlets ; represented Massachu- 
setts in the 8th, gth, roth, r1th, 12th, 
13th and 14th Congresses; died at 
Coleraine, Mass., April 25, 1825. 

John O. Whitehouse, b. in Roch- 
ester, July 9, 1817; machinist and 
manufacturer ; represented New York 
in the 43d and 44th Congresses ; Pough- 
keepsie. 

Elisha Whittemore, b. in Rochester ; 
represented New York in the rgth Con- 
gress. 

Henry Wilson, b. in Farmington, 
Feb. 16, 1812; senator from Massa- 
chusetts from 1855 to 1873; died in 
Washington, Nov. 22, 1875. 

William Wilson, b. in 


gress ; 


Hillsboro’ 


county ; represented Ohio in the 18th 

and 19th Congresses ; died at Newark, 

Ohio, May 29, 1827. 
Charles C. B. 


Walker, b. in 





Drewsville, June 27, 1824; represent- 
ed New York in the 44th Congress. 

William A. Walker; represented 
New York in the 33d Congress ; died 
in New York city, Dec. 18, 1861. 

Daniel Webster, b. in Salisbury, 
Jan. 18, 1782; graduated at Dart- 
mouth College ; lawyer ; removed to 
Boston, in 1816; represented Massa- 
chusetts (having represented New 
Hampshire in the 13th and 14th Con- 
gresses) inthe 18thand 19th Congresses, 
as senator from 1827 to 1841, and 
again senator from 1845 to 1850; 
died, Oct. 24, 1852, at Marshfield, 
Mass. 

John Wentworth, LL. bp. b. in 
Sandwich, March 5, 1815; graduated 
at Dartmouth College; lawyer and 
editor; represented Illinois in the 
28th, 29th, 3oth, 31st, 33d, and 39th 
Congresses ; Chicago. 

Tappan Wentworth, b. in Dover, 
Sept. 24, 1802; lawyer; represented 
Massachusetts in the 33d Congress from 
1853 to 1855; died June 12, 1875 at 
Boston. 

Samuel T. Worcester, b. in Hollis, 
Aug. 30, 1804; graduated at Harvard 
University ; represented Ohio in the 
37th Congress ; Nashua, N. H. 

Timothy R. Young; graduated at 
Bowdoin College, 1835; represented 
Illinois in the 31st Congress; Mar- 
shall, Illinois. 

Samuel L. Sawyer, b. in Mt. Ver- 
non, Nov. 27, 1813; graduated at 
Dartmouth College; lawyer; repre- 
sents Missouri in the 46th Congress ; 
Independence, Mo. 

Walter A. Wood, born in Mason, 
Oct. 23, 1815 ; manufacturer and _ in- 
ventor; represents 17th 
New York in the 46th Congress ; Hoo- 
sick Falls, N. Y. 

Experience Easterbrook, born in 
Lebanon, April 30, 1803; claimed to 
represent Nebraska and occupied the 
claim from Dec. 5, 1859, to April, 
1860, when he was rejected. 
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THK WALKER HOUSE 


BY 


‘The capital of New Hampshire oc- 
cupies historic ground. Years before 
the feet of white men trod the soil, this 
spot was the home of the noblest tribe 
of Indians that ever lived under New 
England skies. In this beautiful val 
ley of the Merrimack, under the rule of 
wise and valiant chiefs, the Pennacooks 
held sway for perhaps a thousand years, 
feared and respected by every tribe 
around them, and acknowledging no 
rivals save the fierce Mohawks, 
man-eaters of the West. Between these 
powerful tribes there existed a long 
and bitter feud. Once the warriors of 
the Iroquois in a foray penetrated to 
the very banks of the Merrimack, and 
a bloody battle occurred on the plain 
near the stream. Where the rattle of 
machinery and the bustle of trade is 
now heard, echoed the fierce shouts of 
the contending warriors. ‘The Penna- 
cooks were in the end victorious, 
their enemies never again invaded 
land watered by the Merrimack. Pas- 
saconaway, the chief of this tribe when 
the whites first settled, was one of the 
most famous of Indian Sagamores. 
He lived to the advanced age of one 
hundred and twenty years. Both he 
and his son and successor Wonalonset, 
were friendly to the English, but the 
tribe gradually became extinct. 

There was good reason that the first 
colonists of what is now called Concord 
should name their settkement Penna- 
cook. It was a noble tribute to the 
old lords of the soil, those noble war- 
riors whose fame has been made im- 
mortal by Whittier’s sweet lay; and 
the designation should by right have 
been retained. 
begun in 1726. 


1 
the 
tne 


and 
the 


The little colony was 
A fort and a church 
were erected that year, and a small 
hamlet the wilderness. 


soon rose in 


Many of the colonists were men of 


brain as well as muscle, and were de 
tined to found influential families. 
Five years after the beginning of the 


S 
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settlement it was incorporated as a 
town by the name of Rumford. 

The visitor, as he walks down Main 
Street—the Broadway, the Boulevard 
des Italiens of Concord—and views 
the magnificent rows of business blocks, 
stately mansions and public edifices, 
worthy of comparison with any outside 
of tl of America, 
does not generally recognize the aroma 


1e nine great cities 
al 

of antiquity and romance that pervades 

Concord history. 


p 1use 


Seldom does he 
to think even how different the 
city of to-day is from the Rumford of 
one hundred years 
til you wander into the old cemetery 
on State Street that you fully realize 
Concord and the influence 
it wielded in the ancient day. Here, 
among the tombs of the Walkers, the 
the the Coffins, 
the Stickneys, the Bradleys, the Liver- 
mores and others, names famous then 
and not forgotten now, we are carried 
back to the old time, while visions of 
dead and buried called 
up. 

A few 


ago. It is not un- 


the age of 


Rolfes. Eastmans, 


yvreatness are 


old 


graveyard 


the 
of 
the hand 
The first 
built of beards in 
ling. Alas, that it 
should have fallen into abject debase- 
ment ! The building that saw Pennacook 
chieftains wandering sad and _ forlorn 
where once they had held sovereign 
power; nay, before which the grand- 
daughters of the lithsome Weetamoo 
may have sported, and within whose 
walls the first child of Anglo Saxon 
parentage was born north of old Dun- 
stable { is now used as a wood shed and 
horse stable. It is known the Ab- 
bot house, and stands at the corner of 
Main and Montgomery Streets. 
Further up Main Street at 
“north end,” the visitor will 
another celebrated old mansion. 


divide witl 
ancient the memorials 
the past. But on these also 
of change has left its touch. 
house that was ever 


Concord is still stan 


nouses 


as 


the 
find 
It is 
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the well known Walker house, 


arace which for five generations has 
} } ] ‘ ] } 
produced chaste, beautilul and accom 


plish d lad 


and 


les, ana scholarly, 


(jod-tearing rentlemen. Its 


chiefs have led the aristoct 


icy of Con 
cord during a hundre id fifty years. 
Good blood is in their veins, the blood 
that flowed in many a Norman gentle 


man trom whom they « 
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change of creed, Suc were t 
men,” says an eloquent writer, ** who 
laid line and plumet to the foundation 
4 1 ] ? 
stone of New Eng L Sor y, and we 
sel ] ] + +] » 4@ } 
yield them the respect their teaching 
have gained for her sons.” Parson 


Walker was 





men. He had come n W ie first 
settlers, fresh from. t] c} c shade 

of Harvard, a young man twenty-four 
years of age. At the meeting of the 
grantees and sett! Oct. rath, 1729 
he was unanimously cl n for their 
pastor. ‘The follow r is. pre 

sented not so much as an historical 


record, hitherto, in manuscript, but as 


manner in which 
hired in 


a fair specimen of th 


ministers were the carly 
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years of the settlement of our coun 


try 
* Voted, that 


shall have 


the 


Mr. ‘Timothy Walker 
x 100 for the year en ny, 


and 1 rise 40s. per annum, till tt 








comes to £120, and that to be th 
stated sum annually for his salary, du 
ring his continuance in the ministry, 
together with the parsonage so long as 
he carries on the whole work of the 
inistry. Provided, and it is to 
wreby understood, anything to th 
contrary above mentioned notwith 
standing, that if Mr. Walker, by « 
ag , shall be disenabled from 
urving on the whole work of the 
ministry, th ie shall abate so much 
of his salary as shall be rational. 

In addition to what was_ provided 
by this vote \ to receive twenty 
cords of d as the first minis 
ter of tl drew the right of 
four hu yacres of land 
Some may regard this as a meager set 
lement, but moments reflection will 
convince anybody that it was 
liberal allowance The usual estimate 
of a pound was $4.86, lawful m 
ind thus computing it, Mr. W 





first salary equalled $456 of our money, 








while the final salary he was to receive 
would amout .20, exclusive of 
the wood. lred years ago 
such a sal purchase more 
than four times the amount of bread 
st that it would at the present time 
The style of ing was very diff } 





t 
less expe nsi\ c, and 
were The right of land 
hich he received was equal to two 
good farms, and, of 


few. 





course, was soon 
ina condition to yield him abundant 
crops. ‘Taking everything into con 
sideration, it is more than doubtful if 


minister in New England, 
, SO amply provided 


for as was Mr. Walker upon the day of 


there is a 
of the cities 
his installation. 

sidence one of 
charming 
cord. Ona 


His plac eot r was 


1e most locati in Con- 


ns 
green slope overlooking 

the Merrimack 
‘n woods stretching north 
Pond, Parson 


Walker erected a log cabin, one of a 


the broad current of 
and the 
ward 
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ling with death, the news of the sur- 
render of the British at Yorktown was 
conveyed to him. “ It is enough !” ex- 
claimed the aged veteran. “ Lord, 
now letteth thy servant depart in 
peace.” He died in January, 1782, at 
the age of seventy-seven. 

The private life and personal habits 
of such a man become a matter of in- 
terest. Mr. Walker was a deep stu- 
dent, but his sermons were rather ex- 
hortations to practical christianity as 
exemplified by Christ than doctrinal 
dissertations. In his manners toward 
his parishioners he combined the 
character of a father with that of the 
earnest minister. He was far from 
being a dreamer, but entered with 
zealous care into the practical affairs of 
life. He hada large household and 
kept three slaves : a man called Prince, 
and two women named Luce and 
Violet. These were manumitted on 
the adoption of the State Constitu- 
tion. 

He was a very careful and prudent 
father, and trained his children after 
the old fashioned orthodox manner. 
In those primitive times people were 
as social as they are now, and the 
quiltings, apple bees, corn huskings, 
and sugar parties-—old idyls of New 
England life—were well patronized 
both by the old and young. On one 
occasion there was to be a corn husk- 
ing or apple bee across the river at 
what is now known as the Hoyt place, 
near Sugar Ball Bluff. Of course the 
young folks were all invited, and all 
were eager to attend. ‘Ma, may we 
go?” asked a rosy cheeked miss of 
sixteen, daughter of one of Mr. Walk- 
er’s neighbors. “Perhaps so,” an- 
swered the careful parent. “If Parson 
Walker lets his girls go you can accom- 
pany them.” Parson Walker did 
permit his daughters to attend, al- 
though it was under the condition that 
they should return before a late hour. 
It was a gay party that crossed the 
ferry in the early part of the September 
eve, and after merry doings remember- 
ing their parents injunctions they 
started on their homeward route. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night, and 
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some of the young men proposed a 
row down the river, but when they ar- 
rived at the bank there was Mr. 
Walker waiting to ferry them over, 
So the delicious boat ride on the moon- 
lit Merrimack was indefinitely _post- 
poned to the disappointment and cha- 
grin of both belles and beaux. It is 
safe to say that there was little cooing 
and billing that evening at least. 
Another anecdote is related of the 
parson which is too good, in our opin- 
ion, to be allowed to be lost. It forci- 
bly illustrates the command = Mr. 
Walker had over his temper as well as 
a certain quaint humor which was 
natural with him. Mr. Walker usually 
employed one or more “hands” 
through the summer season, to assist in 
the labor of his large estate. David 
Davis helped him one season. David 
was a rough fellow, but he cherished a 
great déal of respect for his employer, 
though he was_ tempted to play a rude 
joke upon him which constitutes the 
gist of this story. David was going out 
one morning with cart and oxen to the 
field, accompanied by Mr. Walker who 
was seated in the hinder part of the 
cart. As they were crossing a miry 
place in the path the thought suggested 
itself to the merry Davis of serving 
him a trick to “see if he could raise 
his danders,” as he forcibly expressed 
it. To effect this he quietly slipped 
out the sword pin, allowing the cart to 
dump, and depositing Mr. Walker in 
the mire and water completely sousing 
him. Davis meanwhile threw the pin 
away, thus making apparent the cause 
of the mischance, although he did not 
suppose that he was suspected. Not 
long after this occurrence the twain 
went forth to the fields again, but this 
time the reverend gentleman held the 
whip while David rode. Suddenly a 
similar catastrophe injected the unsus- 
picious laborer into the mud very near 
the identical place where Mr. Walker 
had been similarly treated. The par- 
son could not restrain his laughter. 
“ Ah, David,” he cried, “it’s too bad ; 
it’s too bad; but I couldn’t throw the 
pin away.”” The lugubrious David took 
the joke pleasantly, but never after- 
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lay any tricks on 





Not only was 





Rev. Mr. Walker loved 
by his parishoners and rvan yut 
eV n the rude wild men 1 Sp cted i 
following incident which oce | 

) after the close of the seven 
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} \ uty of warriors visiting 
t ! tive haunts came to Co 
1¢ ni} ed near the Walker H 
far from the shores of Horse $ 
Yond. Mr. Walker was away 
e, and his wife expressed 
| wel \w ure ) 
Indians 1 ked to each o 
minister’s wife afraid,” and to 
| W 
Wel co 
und hor t 
\t the death of Rev. Mr. Walker tl 
mansion came into the hands of H 
limothy Walker, or, as he was 
it ently called | ive Walker. H 
was the oldest son of his father 





Chief | istice of 


n of 


He died in 1822 
Hon. Charles 
Walker, a graduate of Harvard, and a 


Common Pleas. 


His oldest son was 
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law ol te 1 Cone ord during the 
eco Lt d ce les of this cen 
tur He was t father of Miss Lu- 
cret Walke t reputed belle of 
Concord, whose beauty and accom- 
plishments won the heart of a young 
pol t | r, afterwards the famous 
‘ntor of the electric t 
Samuel Finley Breeze Morse. 
Walk kesq., younger | 
( r] 5 ) n I 2 owned 
ise lor ) \ rs ind 
lied 1853 nansion 
Y. ne t yroperty { 5 








| Walk Hous on ay] x1 
{y 5 rea id l ! 
) ens of decay. It 
S we ! nd ugh 
somewhat altere node! ( i 
KS, WO ] 5 } ) ) exe =nt 
I sitory fo ) scho rniture 
ind utensils of the period in w 
was ) iW itsell one oO! t est 
specimens New England ar 
t \s stands at present, it 
S is to rot thr ls 
| g I t Rev ) S 
( ste ‘ { tures I l 
uous porticoes of 
m 1 days. I nt r ther 
} yer oF r 4 ges \\ 
scots \ , vee. anal 
various yoms have : t 
€ r ind ty Wh s now 
| rr was used he same pur 
post 1750 ro I L¢ 
; — Le ; 
S co rnaces 
I Say it usually designated 
s t north 1 1.” Mrs. Sa Rolfe, 
LW if Rev. Timothy 
Wal I \ S n ed 1) ( nUeCT 
1772 to B Thompson | 
( Was ] ymMplis 
wealthy | yom, poor } 
years t MS W | 
som g umbitious Forty 
vo years afterwards 
Chompsor id s davs as ( 
Rumford, after one of t nost il 
and brilliant careers of modern times. 


Many relics of his, por himself 








WALKER 


be seen inthe parlor, 














ancl atford an interesting study. ‘There 
is a Jarge portrait of Rumford in oil, 
copied trom the original which hangs 
ntl mms of the Royal Institution 
n Lo n, a society that he founded. 
| Count in uniform, his 
spl rure clac the blue and 
criin ) ] } 
C1C¢ i 5 
the j I 
| S Vel : 'S 
| Roman mould, the ull 
d irk iubuy nd the eves a ] eht bl afi 
Ina port taken later in life 
t] Count is s clining in an cass 
posture in large arm chair. his brow 
res miehtfally ou » his hand 
[fis va s rich wl magi nt, the 
coat " is vest white, and 
5 I H 1 ¢ lor 
Phe ¢ mford, his daughter, 
wl S | ily 5s an old, 
rewhat evcentr nd very b ) 
t la t | sid its ¢ CO cord 
| r blue eyes out of a magnifi- 
( vilt me, | her ther. 
) ( ithy her father’s child, 
I sam ine ist Of features, th 
e light blue eyes, hair of the same 
rich rm | Yes, she is Thomp- 
vel ler dress is of light 
n in, no k, I thin with rich 
point Tae h reast and ves 
() sit her smites tn \ Voung 
Countess Baumyat nan lady 
of rank who hono dsby hei 
friendship and was y his. I 
( en few faces mo vitching 
than that of the Austrian Countess. 
She was a magnificent blond Th 
large well opened hazel eves, the beau 
tiful lips red as cleft pomegranates and 


pels upid’s bow, the small re Pi- 


lar nose the throat white and round 
ind magnificent as that of a Venus, 
ind the great coils of golden” hair 
making an imperial crown {for that 


| 
head, form as attractive a pic 
wish to gaze on. 
Her dress of gray silk concealed a 
form as enrapturing of the 


tur as one could 

| sf aS those 
beauties that Lely and Vandyke loved 
to paint in the old Stuart days. 


Phe grandest portrait of all is that of 


HOUSE 
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the Elector, Charles Theodore of Ba- 
varia, great patron of 


creator of his honors. 


who was. the 
Rumford and the 
Both the portrait and the man are su 
perb. ‘The Elector looks the noble 
Wittelbach that he was, heir of a line 
that has, as counts and dukes and elec- 


tors and sovereigns, ruled Bavaria since 


1180, and is to-day the oldest family 
holding royalty in Kurope. He is rep 
resented about sixty years of age, with 


florid, rather determined face, keen 


blue eyes, and the powdered wig of the 
eighteenth century. His garb is most 
magnificent. A coat of blue velvet 
faced with crimson and a white vest, 


almost covered with decorations, clothes 
the soldier-like figure. On arm 
and shoulder hangs a cloak of crimson 
edged with ermine. All these oil por 
traits are the work of Kellerhoven the 
Bavarian court artist. Smaller pictures 
of Captain LeFefre, a natural son of 
Count Rumford, and other personages, 


one 


delicious water colors, and an exquls- 
ite bit of landscape in oil above the 


mantel constitute about all to be seen 
of interest in the room. 

On the opposite side of the hall is 
the sitting room, or the ‘South 
room,”’ as it is called. It is of the 
parlor, about twenty- 
two by twenty feet. ‘This in the olden 

study room of the parson, 
can imagine him reviewing 
many a ponderous folio and putting 
thoughts paper for many a 
weighty sermon. We can behold him 
performing the marriage rite for some 
rustic swain and his blushing bride, or 
wrestling in prayer with some awakened 
but struggling spirit. Here, too, at 
evening he gathered his family to read 
aloud the news from the metropolis, 
which he alone ofall the village received. 
Modern carpets and furniture have ob 
literated most of the antique landmarks 
ofthe room. Onthe walls are many pic- 
tures, most of them once the property 
of the Count and Countess Rumford. 
The most striking is the portrait of the 
Countess Nogarola, the sister of the 
Baumgarten, and another 
friend of Rumford’s. She is 
larger, more voluptuous than her sister, 


the 


same size as 


day was th 


Here we 


upon 





Countess 


good 
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but less graceful. ‘The face looks like Maximillian Joseph, first King of Bava- 
that of a tragic actress, and is full of ria, a tall, soldierly looking man in the 
character. ‘The white round arms are military garb made familiar to us by 
like those of Juno’s of whom Homer the pictures of Washington and Napo- 

is. ‘The eyes are dark, misty, fasci- Jeon’s generals The stairs are wind- 
nating, and their expression haunts ing that id to the second story. 


ike a dream. <A small portrait of Out of doors are some grand old 


Walter Scott, and two German land- elms which cast their shadows over the 








ypes painted in water colors and pre- patriarchal roof. ‘These were trans- 
nted by the ladies of Munich to planted in 1764 by Parson Walker. 
Count Rumford for his signal service The largest is a giant, a very Og of 
1. keeping the French and Austrian Bashan, girting sixteen feet and ten 
tr Ops Out of the ¢ ty, with several en nches, three f t Irom tne sround. A 
sravings of battle scenes, like those of cottage house and several large barns 
sunker Hill and Quebec, are the other belong to th state which is almost of 
yom yaronial d sions | land 5 

r-lik inder th t of itio ind is 

end, very fertile 

10! Mr. Walker thong sraduate of 

. Yale, and a scholar and a gentleman, 

nearly lined with books. <A portrait of is largely interested in agriculture. He 
Rumford in the uniform of a British has studied the best methods of farm 
officer, red coat with blue facings and ing both at home and abroad, and his 
white vest, hangs above the mantle. contributions to the agricultural jour- 
In Mr. Walker’s possession is a memo- nals are ke import iable. 
randum book of substantial | r, Heh illed m ffices 











with parchment cover and a | p, whi rust upon him, and 
containing thirty-six leaves, which his record as a man of ability is high. 
once was the r the Count. The old blood s yt degenerated, 
\lso here can be seen a diary that was and we s n the fifth generation the 
kept some mor lred years same g ianly culture, the same 
igo by Rev. 1] e sense of ynor, t sam iter 

There are ab ooms the prise, t sam nsight, the 
1OUSE The di gest $s u S spitality. whic dis 
ind eran lest iwecording tinguls 1 note ancestor, th 
to the custom of the time, It s las fo ler o e family in New Hamp- 

tchen, dining room, and for th sual shit Many a race less ancient, less 
wocations of the family. The ha S ynNO ss vned, hav een 

out ten feet wide and tw long. honored with t 1 n es 
On the wall is a full veth portrait cntcheon 
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BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN, 15 


Go. dream of by past hours ; Do this. but never tell 

In retrospect, once more, The heartless world thy dream: 
Pines fancy’s gayest flowers, Its scorn would hope dispel, 

And revel in thy store. Would crush the fairy theme. 
Go. seek thy native eot, Do this, but in thy breast 

Scene of affection free, Let each fond wish expire : 
Where pleasure cheered thy lot. For sorrows unrepressed 

Where loye was all to thee. Are his who loves the lyre. 
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THE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE. 


BY OLIVER P. 


Among the Institutions in our coun- 
try, designed to fit young men by a 
liberal scientific and literary culture for 
the practical walks of life, the Chandler 
Scientific Department of Dartmouth 
College is the fourth in order of time. 

The Rensselaer Polytechnic School, 
of Troy, N. Y., founded by that emi- 
nent pioneer in scientific instruction, 
Professor Amos Eaton, prior to 1824, 
and liberally endowed by Hon. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, of Albany, whose name 
it bears, was the first. In connection 
with it Prof. Eaton organized the first 
scientific ** Summer School,” so called 
in this country, when he took his pupils 
in a canal boat into the interior of the 
State, where they made collections in 
Natural History, Botany, Zoology, 
Mineralogy and Geology, Professor 
Eaton lecturing to the youth in the 
larger towns and villages. By this 
peripatetic teaching a great deal of 
good seed was sown which in after 
years produced much good fruits. In 
1847, Prof. b. Silliman, Jr., and Prof. 
J. P. Norton organized a private enter- 
prise by opening a “ laboratory on the 
Yale Coilege grounds, for the purpose 
of practical instruction in the applica- 
tion of science to the arts and to agri- 
culture,” which by the munificent do- 
nations of a still living benefactor, has 
become the widely known Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College. 
About the same time the Lawrence 
Scientific School was founded at Har- 
vard, by a gift of $50,000 from the 
ion. Abbott Lawrence, whose first 
Professor was elected in 1849. 

As early as 1845, the intention of 
founding a similar school at Dartmouth 
was in the mind of “Abiel Chandler, 
Ksq., of Boston, who was born at Con- 
cord, N. H., in 1777. His parents 
were highly respectable but poor. In 
his childhood they removed to Frye- 
burg, Maine, where he labored on a 


HUBBARD, M. Db. LL. D., 


PROFESSOR IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


farm until the age of 21 years. With 

in that time, when one day working in 
the field he accosted by some 
young men who were travelling on foot, 
who asked him to show them their 
way ; he left his work, gave them the 
right direction and returned to his la 

bor, but he was never the same man 
as before this incident. ‘The young 
men were students from Dartmouth 
College and their conversation pro- 
duced an impression that was never ef- 
faced, and led to his forming a resolu- 
tion that he too would obtain a liberal 
education. Ty the aid of a brother he 
was fitted for college at the Academy 
at Exeter, N. H., and in 1806, gradu- 
ated at Harvard. After leaving college 
he was a teacher at Salem and New- 
buryport, Mass., till 1817. To the 
good reputation which he had previous- 
ly gained as a student, he added that 
of an excellent preceptor, an exact 
disciplinarian and a thorough teacher. 
by great faithfulness and propriety, he 
gained the confidence the 
citizens, who continued friends 
through life. He left this employment 
with money sufficient to liquidate the 
expenses of his education, and to es 
tablish himself as a merchant. 
1818 to 1845, he was 
business in Boston, and retired with a 
fortune.” Whoever would appreciate 
the character and life of Mr. Chandler 
should read President Lord’s com 

memorative discourse from which these 
extracts are taken. 

Dr. Lord thus depicts the mental 
processes of Mr. Chandler when medi 
tating upon a mode of doing good to 
young men, who, like himself were poor 
and had no helper : 

(p. 18) ‘When after a few years 
of honorable industry as a teacher, he 
became a merchant, the idea conceived 
at Fryeburg was freshened by the pecu- 
liarities of his new position, 


was 


of best 


his 


From 
successful in 
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He saw himself, shou 
ar, ignorant to a great extent, ol 
principle 


lite. Whereupon he set himself toa 





s and methods of mercantile 


new variety of learning. He gained it 
ind with it gained a fortune. He saw 
other men around him, in different 
spheres, suffering as he had done, from 


knowledge. Mer 


traders, shipmasters, arti 


a similar want of 


chants, 


farmers, laborers, all failed, under his 
thei 


callings lucrative, beneficial and hon 


observation, to make ir respective 


orable, to any adequate degree. ‘They 


were Ignorant, to a vreat extent, of the 
best books, the best tools, the est 
methods of use, and the best results. 

hey were ignorant of the relations 


naturally existing between th 
branches of science and art, and then 
comprehensive influence uy \ 
hey were consequently incapable of 
turning tl 


count, and subjected themselves to in- 


cir abilities to the est al 
jurious temptations. 
| Tt would not let him rest. 
He long revolved expedients for giving 
it the best effect asa public benefactor. 
It assumed shape ai 


) 
} 
} } 
1 


length in his last wi 


upon Aim, 


aenhiniteness, at 


( 
l1 and testament 


Lhe result is the Chandler School; not 


the p} duct ( 


f an impulse } z enti- 
d d 


ment, butof the hard thinking and expe- 
TiCHCE 
consider a Purp sé hi ben "iil wad nt? 7. 
His charity in its conception and de- 

is sound, comprehensive and _be- 
It is adapted to the condi- 
tions of society, its wants and interests.” 

\s to the relations between the « 
lege and the school, the President far- 
ther says : 


sign 


nevolent. 


(p. 23) “To the friends and bene 
factors of the College, that none of its 


higher departments have 


i 
attained their respective limits. 
all need and want, each for itself an 
in its relations to the whole, the 
lus of a higher patronage. ‘They must 
be made to keep their respective places, 
—to hold their rank,—to perform their 
offices; each made more productive 
by the general fruitfulness, and the 
whole more effective by the increased 
vigor of every part. 


yet by far 


flis idea grew 


Of alife, theripened fruitof aweli 
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(p. 24) If it were supposed that the 

W depart nent would become en- 
croachning a disproportionate t »y more 

sentia ricties of learning yet that 
evil 1s, at the worst, remote and per! 

Ups it necessary Phe new 
wecession to the College is not yet of 

rning #§ the means of learning 
| rl yis yetto dD ( rec \ 

ime! which are put » Ou! 

| Wi the pi } 
f } Dad ) ify wa } i} } 
, sas sbportand a F 4 Wi) 

( 7 la f th a 
/ lal asi }} f f f 4 f 
lila li ] , j / y / 

} fia } / len j } 
livect tot j 

l “> , nal 7 7) / , , 
ica iilad 's may atta 0 a 4 
anand mI va j rnd 

wi ral me} d } ALlol 
é ff} PIO) i) y } 

Within these nits w cast yur 
un I Ww WOrk wit food | 
we / “ul gvrattu fv tf } 

y f j WTA thi } pf j 
Ma AA R nil the Z 
, / 7) aa Z 
Every age must have its own probation.” 


26th of March, 1851, a letter 


sent from Boston, as foll 


Lord, D. D., Pri 


Ws: 








ident of the Board of Trust f 
Dai tinh € lege 

Sir. W ve the honor of notify 
Abiel Chandler, Esquir 
of Boston, died on 

s house 1 Walpo 
yuuried yesterday at 
1 Cambridge. Upon 
Mr. ¢ ller’s will 

18s0),. W 1d 
tnousa id ( S ) 
the ‘Trustees of Dartmouth College, to 
be received by them in their corporat 
( ity, in trust for the establishment 
and support of a permanent Depart- 
ment or School of Instruction in said 
College, in the practical and useful arts 
of life, under the supervision of a board 


of visitors, as_ particularly provid 


t 


by the will, an extract from which con- 
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taining all that relates to this bequest 
we herewith enclose. 

‘The undersigned are appointed ex 
ecutors of this will, and on the first 
‘Tuesday of April next, we intend to 
present it to the Probate Court for the 
County of Cheshire, then to be holden 
at Keene, N. H., preparatory to the 
probate of the same. 

Very respectfully, we are your 

Obedient servants, 
J. J. Dixwe-t, 
Francis B. Hayes.”’ 

The purpose of Mr. Chandler is 
fully indicated and declared in the fol- 
lowing extracts from his will. ‘The 
fund is convey ed to the ‘Trustees ** to 
have and to hold the same forever,— 
but in trust—to carefully and prudently 
invest or fund the principal sum, and 
to faithfully apply and appropriate the 
income and interest thereof for the es- 
tablishment and support of a perma- 
nent department or school of instruc- 
tion in the College, in the practical and 
useful arts of life, comprised chiefly in 
the branches of mechanics and civil 
engineering, the invention and manu- 
facture of machinery, carpentry, ma- 
sonry, architecture and drawing, the 
investigation of the properties and 
uses of the materials employed in the 
arts, the modern languages and 
English literature, together with book 
keeping and such other branches of 
knowledge as may best qualify young 
persons for the duties and employ- 
ments of active life; but, first of all 
and above all, I would enjoin in con- 
nection with the above branches, the 
careful inculcation of the principles of 
pure morality, piety and _ religion, 
without introducing topics of contro- 
versial theology, that the benefits of 
said department or school may be 
equally enjoyed by all religious denomi- 
nations without distinction. No other 
or higher preparatory studies ave fo be 
required in order to enter said depart- 
ment or school than ave pursued in the 
common schools of New England... . 

To the end that my wishes in respect 
to the foregoing legacy may be ob- 
served, I do hereby constitute a per- 
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petual Board of Visitors, consisting of 
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two persons who shall, during the term 
of their respective natural lives, visit 
the said department or school as often 
as they may deem it necessary and advis- 
able to do so, and at least once in each 
year one orboth of said visitors shallex 
amine the condition of its funds and the 
management and disposition of the 
same, as well as the management of 
the affairs of the said Department or 
School generally ; and I hereby direct 
that all the expenses incurred by the 
said Visitors in performing the duties 
assigned to them under this will, shall 
be paid by said Lart- 
mouth College from the income derived 
from this legacy.” 

*’The said Board of Visitors shall have 
full power to determine, interpret and 
explain my wishes in respect to this 
foundation,” and after specifying a 
dozen particulars in which it may be 
applied * to see that my true intentions 
in regard to this foundation be faith- 
fully executed.” 

“And in order that said Board of 
Visitors may not be limited in their 
powers by the foregoing recital, I fur- 
ther confer upon the said Board of 
Visitors all the visitatorial powers and 
privileges which by the law of the land 
belong and are intrusted to any visitor 
of any eleemosynary corporation.”’ 

The survivor of the two to appoint a 
successor i.e. “hereby investing the 
said Board of Visitors with the power of 
perpetuating themselves,” and if a fail- 
ure occurs in both, “I request the 
Judges of the Superior or highest State 
Court in the State of New Hampshire, 
or a majority of said Judges to appoint 
and fill such vacancy, &c.”’ 

His heart was full of benevolence 
and thoughtfulness for the poor, and 
he provides that, “In order to extend 
to the whole community as far as is 
practicable the benefits of said Depart- 
ment or School and at the same time 
to ensure its growth and prosperity, I 
consider it indispensable that the fees 
for tuition be moderate and that the 


[rustees of 


said Department or School be always 
open to a limited number of indigent 
and worthy students for gratuitous in 
struction.” 
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As to the care of the fund 
scribes “ that said 
shall be secures 
having regard to t ‘ 
the productiveness of it, and the 


income thereof be forever 


( apital OL 35 


ap] 
the purposes aforesaid, thi 


sum to be kept safe and enti: 


| 
The Executors of the Will wer 


pointed also the Visitors. 

On July 30, 1851, the Execut 
Hanover, wrote the ‘Trustees of 
mouth College of the legacy, 
they “are ready to transfer it 
either in cash or in approved 
bonds as you may prefer 
Chandler, several years since, 
the amount of this bequest 
Institution, and that as long s 


the year 1845, he requested us 1 


the Trustees of the munificent 
designed by him for the caus 
cation in his native State of 
Hampshire.” 

‘The idea of giving to D 
College was not suggested by 
eral benefaction for a similar 
to a sister University of a neig 
State, but was determined 
that benefaction was made.” © 
subject of esti blishing the scl 
think it most judicious to ret 
ject to those of you who, 
mately acquainted with the 
management of the existing 
instruction at your College, cai 
devise those means which will 
the interests of the Coll ge 
well as those of the proposed S« 
by harmonious arrangement and 


> \( 


LEN TIFI 


cious system adapted to the present “to re] 


situation of the Institution you gove 


“We would, however, now su 


that in our opinion there should 
haste to open this school to tl | 


A reasonable time should be taken 
maturing our judgment so th 


School may be established, w 


der a wise administration will be o 


greatest benefit to the present 
future generations.” 

“A portion of the income d 
from this legacy should, in our oj 
be devoted to the foundation 
contingent fund, which may at 
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exertions on their part to carry into 
effect the intentions of the donor as 
expressed in his Will * * * ‘The 
‘Trustees tender to you personally the 
expression of their grateful apprecia 
tion of the courtesy, kindness and en 
ergy, with which you have executed 
the duty of executors ; and they have 
much pleasure in assuring you that they 
will at all times be happy to receive you 
in the interesting relation of Visitors 
and exponents of the wishes of Mr. 
Chandler, and will rely upon your aid 
and cooperation in the execution of 
the duties which devolve upon the 
Board. 

They concur entirely in the view 
you have expressed respecting the 
preservation of the capital of the fund 
entire, and the caution and delibera- 
tion which should be observed in’ the 
organization of the school which is to 
be instituted, and they join with you in 
fervently invoking the support and 
guidance of an all wise Providence in 
the administration of this most noble 
charity, praying that this support and 
guidance may be extended to all con- 
cerned in such measure that the trust 
committed to their charge, may be 
faithfully executed. 

(Signed, ) N. Lorp, 
President.” 


The resolutions comprehended all 
the preliminary matters incident to the 
business arrangements—the acceptance 
of the legacy, &c., tribute to the char- 
acter of Mr. Chandler—request “‘to the 
President to deliver a discourse at the 
next commencement (1852) in com- 
memoration of the life and character 
of Mr. Chandler and of the inestimable 
value of his benefaction,” to procure a 
portrait of Mr. Chandler for the College 
Library—providing by a committee for 
the organizing of the new institution— 
and thanks to the Visitors for their 
“valuable services in making invest- 
ments of the fund and requesting them 
to cause the residue to be invested in 
such stocks and securities as they shall 
deem most advantageous.” 

The donation and acceptance of this 
fund were announced by the President 


on commencement day, July 31st, 1851, 

‘Thus far this beneficent scheme was 
advanced, alike honorable to the be 
nevolence of Mr. Chandler, to the 
courtesy and integrity of the Visitors, 
to the gratitude and pledges of the 
‘Trustees. 

At the meeting of the Board, July 
27, 1852, the ‘Trustees established a 
school of instruction in connection with 
the College and as a department there 
of, named “* ‘The Chandler School ol 
Science and the Arts,” with “such 
rules and regulations as the ‘Trustees 


may ordain, with the adece and ap 


proval of the Board of Visitors and in 


uh “fy Is sy th» asf, 
swOyEchion alwavs lo the 72lL Of Lhe 


founder.” 


A course of study was_ prescribed, 
statutes adopted and the school was 
ordered to be opened at the commence 
ment of the next College term, and 
proclamation to that effect was made. 
The $50,000 of the original legacy, 
and $2,077 the balance of income to 
August 1st, 1852, in certificates and 
stocks were placed in the hands of the 
College Treasurer, and everything nec- 
essary of a business character was 
finished. 

All these proceedings were watched 
by a class of observers as yet unnamed, 
who had from the first regarded this 
donation and its purpose with great 
interest and a loyal sympathy, whose 
cooperation now became indispensable 
and was solicited. 

The Trustees say: “As an experi- 
ment is to be made, it is not expedient 
to appoint professors and_ teachers.” 

“ Resolved that the (College) Facul- 
ty be authorized to make provision for 
all needful instruction at the opening 
of the school.” 

The faculty acceded to this request 
with a hearty ,good will and to their 
experienced advice and assistance is 
the school indebted for its most favor- 
able outset. Never has a new depart- 
ment in a college been organized 
under better auspices. ‘The combina- 
tion of forces was such as had not 
heretofore been known here. A gen- 
erous benefactor, a large fund, an en- 
lightened, wise and energetic Board of 
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lrustees who not only appreciated the 
benefit at but the 
for liberal, broad, unselfish 
for great results in all future 
Board of Visitors whose personal char 
acter, skill and integrity as executors of 
the will were a guarantee of their faith 
fulness in future duty, a learned, 
erous College fac ulty who 


de m nds 
provision 
lime, a 


present, 


yen 
gave to th 
new institution their sincere God speed 
and cordial aid, with the hope and ex 
yectation of greatly increased useful 
and enlargement to the Colleg 
\t the commencement, July 

Lord delivered a dis 
life and 
Phis was performed 


29th, 
1852, President 


course upon the character of 


Mr. Chandler. 
n his best manner, not surpassed by 


any among the numerous memorials 
which, during his thirty-five years of 
service, he was called upon to pro 
nounce upon his colleagues. 

Extracts from President Lord’s d 


course, July 29, 1852: 

“T rise by order of the ‘Trustees, to 
announce the organization ofthe *‘ Chan 
School of Science and the Arts,’ 
as a new department of instruction in 


the College. 


] 
dier 


The school is constituted by the last 
will and testament of ABIEL CHANDLER 
In that document, remarkable as well 
for learned propriety as for benevolence, 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars is be- 
queathed to the Trustees of Dartmouth 
College, in trust, for the establishment 
and support of a permanent depart 
ment or school of instruction in said 
College, in the practical and useful arts 
of life, comprised chiefly in the branches 
of mechanics and civil engineering, the 
invention and manufacture of machinery 
carpentry, architecture and 
drawing, the investigation of the prop 
erties and uses of the materials em 
ployed in the arts, the modern lan 
guages and English literature, together 
with book-keeping and such other 
branches of knowledge as may best 
qualify young persons for the duties 
and employments of active life. 

In order to the faithful observance 
of the wishes of the testator in respect 
to this foundation, a perpetual Board 
of Visitors is constituted by his will, 


masonry, 
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whose duty it is to examine the condi- 

tion ol the 

disposition of the same, as well as the 

the of the 
In acc ordane e with 


its funds, 


management and 
management of affairs 
school in general 
these and other provisions of the will, 
ot 
bee n 

the 
men 


arimental jyaci ] ] . 
an ¢ xpe rimental basis and scheme 
instruction and discipline have 


lrustees, 


ned to 


} ) ) | 
adopted by the and 


school will be O} 


it the be 


young 


vil of next College 


ining 
term. 
In 


ment, it 


connection with this announce 


is made my duty by the Board 





ot Trustees, 1 test monial of the 
honor due ‘m and from the 
friends of learning in general, to the 
memory of this distinguished patron 
and benefactor, to discourse at this 
time of his life and character and of 
the value of his benefactions. Of his 
will he says; “ It is em nently chara¢ 


of his 


teristic, significant 





mental and 





moral habits and his method as a man 
of business. In respect to beneficence 


t has hardly a paral 
tune was all | 


el; his ample for- 
in charitv. To 





estowed 


} 
numerous relatives, jess prosperous 
than himself, who tor a quarter of a 


century had been receiving constant 
] 


stantial tokeas of his sympathy, 


and sul I 
} 
| 







he made liberal bequests with great 
delicacy and judgment. After his 
legacy to the College the residue of 
his estate, thirty thousand dollars, was 
bequeathed to the New Hampshire 


Asylum for the Insane.” 
“The Trustees having received from 


Mr. Chandler's executors the full 
amount of his munificent bequest will 
proceed in good faith to apply it with 


a profound sense of its value to learn- 
ing, and with corresponding expecta- 
tions of advantage. 

gard it gratefully as the gift of God 
** Liberal endowments to learned insti- 
tutions are necessary, and inasmuch as 
such institutions are necessary and 
could not be otherwise advanced nor 
even without the greatest difficulty be 
sustained ; therefore we reasonably 
honor the founders of such public 
charities, we honor the institutions 
which by such means are putin a great- 
er capacity of doing good. ‘The man- 


Wherefore we re- 
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Mr. Chandler’s trust  re- 
quires a change in the organization of 
the College order. But the change 
will consist mainly ef additions, ‘Vhe 
regular course ts lefi untouched, no ar- 
contemplated 
that will diminish the number, quant 


agement of 


rangement ts made or 
ty er proportion of the studtes or ex- 
ercises heretofore established as a 
foundation for the learned professions. 
These will be liable to be interpenetra- 
ted by the spirit and genius of the new 
department, but the influence will be 
reciprocal. — Nothing will necessarily 
be lost by either. ‘The system ts in- 
(giving and 
receiving with a view to the more natu- 
ral and perfect development of all the 


branches ANd a greatle) 


fended to be One Of Mulia 


COMVESPONHMING 
, , _ » 
usesulness ef the Colley 


S 


By this new organization the College 
preparatory students and 
classes of under graduates, who con- 
template, not the professional but the 
active pursuits of life. It introduces 
new branches and methods of study 
adapted to this description of young 
men, and it creates a new degree, the 
degree of Bachelor in Science, intended 
lo be equivale nt lo the Le vreé of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Its scope is to elevate me- 
chanical and industrial pursuits, and 
give to material science and labor a 
social and political consequence in a 
higher proportion than they have here- 
tofore held to the professional, It 
implies that all the departments of 
knowledge and occupation are equally 
necessary to the subsistence and well 
being of society, and that they have 
hitherto not held their natural and 
proper relation to each other. 
ty to restore that natural and constitu- 
tional propriety. This is its theory. 
The Trustees having accepted Mr. 
Chandler’s trust, ave bound to carry it 
on according to his ideas, but they ac- 
cepted his ideas first and consent to 
perform his work upon these ideas. 

Mr. Chandler had confidence in the 
importance of his object, the integrity 
of his aims, the wisdom of his advisers, 
and he could do no more. 

He bestowed his charity with a 
hearty good will, surrounded it with all 


re cl Cs 


Its aim, 


imaginable safeguards, gave it what 
seemed the best direction and _ left the 
event with God. 

With a like mind we shall best. ad- 
minister his rich endowment, shall give 
the surest effect to his generous wishes 
and bring about to society, so as it is 
the will of God, the good which he 
disinterestedly sought.” 

The College faculty were requested 
to make all necessary plans and arrange- 
ments for the opening of the school 
as announced. 

Mr. James W. Patterson, ( Dartmouth 
1848), who held an eminent rank as a 
scholar in College, and had added 
much successful experience as a teach- 
er of Academies, was elected tutor in 
1852, and the next year Chandler 
Professor of Mathematics. Some of 
the College Professors in the Physical 
Sciences were associated with him in 
instruction to the two entering classes 
of seventeen students. 

As the number increased, in 1857, a 
fourth year was added to the course, 
the curriculum of studies widened and 
the number of instructors grew also. 
It has now a considerable faculty of its 
own and until the abrupt termination 
of the arrangement in 1879, had en- 
joyed the ¢nzvaluable cooperation and 
instruction of most of the experienced 
Professors of the College, ata small 
cost, 

Prof. Woodman, who for many years 
had the chief superintendence of the 
school, thus refers to it in a circular in 
January, 1867: “The four years 
course secures @ /ibera/ education on a 
scientific basis. It aims to prepare 
young men, to ascend easily to the 
most influential and honorable positions 
in society. It is believed to be, as 
nearly as possible, the sort of liberal 
education, now most needed in our 
country and to be deservedly in the 
highest repute for the century to come. 
Its object elevated above that of the 
numerous high schools and academies 
in the land, seems the only one worthy 
to be undertaken consistently with the 
best interests of the country and with 
the views of the liberal and beneficent 
founder, But the greatness of the un- 
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; ‘ ; } *) 
rtaking, compared with the income, professional learning in general will not 
] 
| 














ired extreme economy, the best suffer it to wwguish tor want ol ade 
ant il management and the utmost quate means Ol instruction and disci 
y and steadiness of policy. pine It may be confidently trusted 
\ll this the ‘Trustees and Visitors to their sympathies and active charities. 
riven with diligence and patience. ‘They will stand to their resolutions and 
wwe insisted on adding a part of fulfill their pledges. 
ncome, yearly to the principal of (he Scientific Department has yet 
fund. in order that it may in time to make its way to a corresponding 
ne asufhicient basis. for that stable, favor. I would accordingly commend 
manding and independent exist- it on the grounds suggested by the 
cessary to its usefulness and Professor, and, more particularly, in 
rd which its plans and policy are view of the necessity now becoming 
tiently traveling. constantly more evident of a higher 
Qur students are now well advanced education in the * practica and useful 
g well qualified and mature, some ts of lite.’ 
them have been several years in the It is clear to all considerate observ 
1, Others are skilled farmers, car ers that the tendency of society every 
nters and iron machinists. ‘They here is creasing that 
like men, in diligence, in purpose directior nanufactures 
1 in conduct. QOur graduates are trade, en tary necessities 
yw largely trained, liberally eclucated, the fine a strial purs Its 1n 
1 of great value to society as cit general, \ ensuing to 
ns, over and above their scientifi 1 mor sy civilization 
ul practical knowledge. I would not necessarily engage the many, while 
sitate to say that they will be found merely professional pursuits are con 
no means second in comparison fined to comparatively few, and art 
th the first class of our liberally edu- likely to decline t] eneral est 
d and cultivated men, and among tion. Whatever d ces of Opinio 
uur most sound and effective citizens may exist as to the remote conse- 
ll that is highest and best for hu juences Ol this remark ible t 
nanity.”’ certainly is undeniable. It is a law, no 
[his circular to the public was ac more to be overcome than that of 
mmpanied by a letter from [x-Presi- gravity. It isthe p rt of wisi 
nt Lord. fore not to resist the law, whi 
ve fruitless, and pr sly rious 
HANOVER, May, 1867. - s@ to use and apply it as_ best to avert 
rhe — ular of Protessor Wood- or ne itral Ze its p ssil le, or certain 
h, concerning the *( handler Se 1en d ingers. and make it s ibservient. on 
the Department of | dartmouth ( ollege, the J whole. to christian and patriotic 
sets forth truly and wisely, in my judg | 
: ‘ : 2s ends. 


ment he Tis, , nV ser nd one 1 } } 
nent, the design, history, deserts and lo those ends it becomes clearly 


wants of that department. My OWN the duty of all good men and citizens 
personal connet ton and ge ae to sustain. regulate and dignity our 
juaintance with it from the beginning cientific institutions. Th y should not 


pee SSR gee ee vad : Hastif . : ; 
till within a recent period, will justity be left to any bad accidents. ‘They 


t 


, , ~ " enfecenr’ z : 4 
my commendation of the Professor's haute wet tool 


circular to the regards of all who may 
receive it. 

The Academical Department of the 
College will not fail to receive a large 
share of the public patronage. ‘The 
numerous Alumni and the friends of 





: lis] 
any one locality, and become dispro- 
t 


another. A good foundation wherever 
wisely laid, and thus far built upon suc- 
cessfully and honorably, should be 
strengthened, and the superstructure 
*The name was changed by the Trus- enlarged and furnished agree ably to 


tees in 1856, its natural occasions, New Hampshire 
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should not be overshadowed, in this 
respect, by any sister State. ‘The 
Scientific Department of Dartmouth 
should be kept up to its design, in due 
proportion to the Academical, and to 
the important district of country which 
it represents. It should have deter- 
mined friends and patrons, and they 
should look well to its administration, 
that it may be conducted on the 
righteous and benevolent — principles 
and with the ability and zeal contem- 
plated by its high minded and generous 
founder. ‘The young men who might 
resort to it, from whatever quarter, 
should find here means and opportuni- 
ties as ample as could be atforded else- 
where, and should perceive themselves 
to be trained answerably to the de- 
mands now everywhere made upen 
scientific men. 

Dartmouth has deserved well of the 
State and the country. It has done 
probably its full share for the learned 
protessions. Its late scientific endow- 
ment gives it an additional advantage. 
To strengthen adequately this new 
member will be to add vigor and tone 
to the institution as a whole. Where- 
fore let this and every member be 
helped together, that the whole body 
may grow by that which every part 
supplies, and thus subserve effectually 
and permanently the general interests 
of the State.” 

The Chandler Department thus_ in- 
stituted and administered by men who 
comprehended clearly Mr. Chandler’s 
liberal designs has been conducted to 
the present time with increasing pros- 
perity. ‘The testimony of the two dis- 
tinguished men, just cited, on this 
subject harmonizes with that of all who 
have been in circumstances to appre- 
hend the need and spirit of the times, 
and the great value of the work of the 
institution. 

Such a donation as Mr. Chandler’s 
was at the time, rare, and in seeking 
for a precedent for the construction of 
the legal instrument under which the 
fund was to be conveyed and received, 
it was found entitled : “ The Statutes of 
the Associated Foundation in the 
Theological institution in Andover, 
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executed by Moses Brown, Wy 
Bartlett and Moses Norris, Esq., j 
1808, March 21, with a gift of $40,00 
to found two Professorships.” ‘This jp. 
strument exists in full force, and fo; 
aught that appears, the design of th 
foundation is amicably maintained |, 
tween the ‘Trustees and Visitors, and j 
“to continue as the sun and mo 
forever.” 

All the conditions prescribed in My 
Chandler’s will concerning the use an 
management of his donation were co) 
ied from the “ Statutes of the Associa 
ted Foundation,” and are intended t 
have like beneficent effects and 
perpetuity. 

A very serious view is’ by some 
entertained in regard to the relation of 
“visitors of a foundation,” and a few 
words of the history of the Andover 
case may not be amiss. It was termed 
a “seven years coalition, if then it ap 
pear to the visitors that the visitatoria 
system is either unsafe or inexpedient, 
the coalition may be continued on suc 
other principles or system as may the 
be agreed on by the Trustees and visit- 
ors in consistency with the original 
design of this foundation.” “Or the 
visitors may withdraw the said fund! 
“ Or if at any time within the said term 
of seven years, contrary to our most 
sanguine expectation, the said visitors 
shall by the Trustees aforesaid, be de- 
nied or deprived of the regular and 
proper exercise of the power, authority, 
rights or privileges in them _ hereby 
vested agreeably to the true meaning of 
these our statutes, then the said fund 
shall revert to the said visitors to be 
appropriated by them as “ey shall 


judge most consistent with the original 


design of this foundation. 

If at the end of seven years the 
Visitors and Trustees be well satisfied 
with the safety and expediency of the 
visitatorial system and that a perpetual 
coalition is desirable, Union shall be 
established wpon visitatorial principles 
to continue as the sun and moon for 
ever.” 

“The Trustees formally accept the 
donation and statutes and covenant, 
and agree faithfully to execute the sa 
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red trust, Xc.”’ 
10, 1808. 

In 1516, September 25th, both 
lrustees and Visitors, met and 


Signed and sealed May 


" it is desirable and union shall be 
established upon visitatorial principles, 
to continue forever.” The visitors of 
fund Hon. Caleb Strong, 
Rev. Timothy Dwight and Rev. Samuel 
‘The conditions of this founda 
tion are seen to have been experiment 
but when an experience of seven 
years had proved entirely satisfactory, 
th of the parties, Hon. Moses 
Brown, founded a third, i. e. the Brown 
Professorship, with the Visitors 
nd the same visitatorial powers as in 
the former ‘ Associated Foundation.’ 
[tis not known that any collision o1 
sunderstanding between the parties 
has occurred for nearly three quarters 
of a century, and none between the 
parties to the Chandler foundation in a 
We may reasonably hop 
that both ‘may continue as the sun 





were 


spring. 


hen one 


same 


generation. 


and moon forever.” 
rhe entrance of 
} 


1 social 


a new member into 
organization suggests the in- 
ury : “Will he prove a desirable 
accession and will he add strength and 
dignity to it and share its burdens ?” 
So when a new department is proposed 

the College it is asked: * Can it be 
sustained through its infancy without 

)great a draught on the parent and 
will it vigorously and_ its 
symmetrical and harmoni 
the original ?”’ 
his institution has advanced step 
y step and has grown steadily and 
: its students and Profess 
rs rank favorably with those of the 
ron 


Ouege, 


de ek yp 
r wt] 


us with 


imbitiously 


The College Professors have 
ded in the instruction, just as from 
he beginning they have 
or as stated supplies preached in the 


he Te hat’ yn. 


oc¢ asionally 
esl te parishes of t 

"he effort to maintain religious set 
vices in these places, and thus the good 
influences surrounding the College, has 
not only received the assent of all 


offcial persons but their hearty appro- 
bation 


Neither of 


and religious 


of literary 
wisely be 


forms 
can 


these 


Service 
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given up till the department has a com 

plete corps of u 

parishes a settled ministi 
A recent “* Circular to the Alumni of 


tr t 
ISLFUCLO 


. : 
rs and the 


Dartmouth College”’ speaks of “the 
heavily increased expenses arising (to 
the College) fro association of 
new departments with inadequate pro 
vision for their support Fortunately 
this is not true of the Chandler Scien 
tific Department if of any. The 
Thaver school of Engineering has not 
cost e College one dollar ¢ money 
\s the department became t wil 
ely shared in the cost of all the various 
privil ves it ve nmon, and 
like its manly f der lated 
t X] SCS ) Ws ¢ ( tion ) 
rowed of his br er t Ss ] ts 
way, as the following tables will demon 
Phe departs : d for instrue 
tion, other than given by its own officers, 
and for general purposes to date— 


lo College 


Professors, 
lo instruction joint with Colley 
lo use eyinuasium, 
ho use of Culver Elall. 
fo College and United Libraries. 
building. 


lo Moors schoo! 











Po Pastor's saben 
fo President of Collewe. salary. 5.00 
No Treasurer, 1.100 
l miecellanecous expenses iit 
COMMOL, 513 
Potal $53,917 
lor the year just closed : 
Gymnasium, Sus 
Culver Hall. 150 
College and united libraries, 374 
Moor’s school building. B50 
Pastor's salary. 2) 
President's salary, 2) 
freasurer’s salary. 150 
Miscellaneous. a3 
Total 21.604 
: ‘ , : ‘ 
The above contributions have been 
liberal and as. etfectis s if sent in 
ich vear by be olent Alumni of the 
( lee ind the \v eo t Ss benef 
cence may be more fully appreciated 


if we imagine they had not been re- 
ceived and the College ‘Treasury had 
been obliged to war these burdens 
ulone 

The original Chandler donation was 
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$52,077, and the fund is stated to be 
now about * S1og,o00, and the annual 
income about $g,ooo. 

The average number of students in 
the department for twenty-eight years 
is 51, and the whole number of gradu- 
ates is 280, and if a list of the more 
prominent names among them were 
given, with the important. stations in 
society which they occupy, it would 
appear that they highly honor their 
instructors and the College. 

In conclusion, we find the institu- 
tion which began in so much feeble 
ness has advanced well toward fulfilling 
the enlarged and enlightened views of 


* Exclusive of 320,000 left by Professor Wood 


man, whic is to seenumlate 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


its founder in giving a “ higher educa 
tion in the practical and useful arts of 
life,”’ as the curriculum of study ind 
cates. In the management of th 
original donation on the sound princi 
ple of making it an accumulating fund, 
the ‘Trustees and visitors have shown 
singular wisdom and faithfulness, anda 
continuance of this plan must, ere lon 
enable them to establish professorships 
in all the subjects preseribed in’ Mr, 
Chandler's will. 

It is devoutly to be wished that 


r 


some benevolent New Hampshire citi- 
zens will desire to link their names with 
that of Chandler, clarum et venerabile 
nomen in endowing these new profes- 


sorships. 


REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL WEBSTER—NO, 11. 





BY HON. GEO, W, NESMITH, LL. D. 


At the invitation of the Officers of 
the New Hampshire State Agricultural 
Society in concert with the city authori- 
ties of Manchester, Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster attended their first Fair which was 
ever held at Manchester. It was on 
1851. 
It was one of the brightest and most 
memorable days recorded in the annals 
of both Society and city. Some of the 
stirring events of that day may here- 
after find a place in the columns of 
your paper. 

At present, it remains to me to give 


the oth dav of October, a. b.. 


you some reminiscences of my visit to 
Marshfield, on the 14th of the same 
October. Mr. Webster had previously 
requested me to come to his residence 
and examine his farm. its resources, 
improvements and productions, with 
the stock thereon, to hear his account 
of the same, and to enjoy the triendly 
intercourse of his fireside. According- 
ly, with John Taylor for my guide, we 
safely arrived at Mr. Webster’s man- 
sion, on the evening ofthe 14th. Much 
of that evening was spent in the dis- 
cussion of the incidents of the preced- 


Manchester. “Oh!” 
“the cordiality of my recep- 
tion there, the liberality of my treat- 
ment by every one, the magnificent 
show of men and women, and their 
various products from all quarters have 
all tended to make me proud of my 
native State. I rejoice in this evidence 
of her prosperity. I rejoice too, that 
such men, as my friends, Jos. Tilden, 
Wm. Amory, Dr. Dean, R. H. Ayer, 
Reed, and others have combined their 
means to build up a city now full of 
thrift, which so worthily reflects high 
honor and wisdom upon her illustrious 
founders.” 

In the course of the evening, Mr. 
Webster submitted three different sex 
timents, which he had prepared, tend- 
ing to illustrate the character and 
death of Capt. Isaac Davis, of Acton, 
killed at Concord, Mass., April 19, 
1775. He was the first commissioned 
officer slain in battle, in our contest 
with Great Britain. The point for the 
decision of the household arbiters was 
to determine which of the three senti 
ments, all correct in form, might be 


ing week at 
says he, 
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regarded as the most appropriate for largest corn of the field was foun | 
him to adopt, to be forwarded to a where a slight quantity only 


committee who had requested his at- water reached the corn, th 
tendance at the laying of the corner that a small quantity of t op 





stone of the Acton monument. We favorably upon the . m 
believe Mr. Webster endorsed the one while too much of a good thing pr 
selected by us in his letter to his com- duced destructive « ts Mr. Web 
mittee of correspondence. ster’s farm att time consisted of 

This case, among numerous others, 1,700 acres, purchased of d 
occurring during the latter part of his sons and at var times. It em 
life, illustrates the fact that he took braced a variety of vil. The two 
great care’ in all his public writings to greater divisions of it would 


express his thoughts ina clear, definite, land, where s 
comprehensive, perspicuous Janguage, and an extensive m 
with occasional ornament, rendering often watered by the tides 


his ideas so transparent as to preclucd: For a long distance it wa 

the necessity of a second reading, in by the ocean on on . Stand 

order to ascertain his meaning. near the mansion ho f Mr. Webst 
After a night’s rest and enjoying an a_ beautiful, indese: mo ty 

early breakfast, Mr. Webster, not yet the ocean, and to | rd so we 


having finished his morning labor, in where else, often salutes th 
order to meet the demands of his va- common. nois« ] 
rious correspondents, ordered me to seem to reach this pl \ 


explore his north pasture, where was. stillness seemed to 





enclosed his flock of about forty sheep. It appeared to us to bet 

About half of this flock were of the resting place for t 

South Down breed ; the remainder were laden.” So 1 ght Mr. Webst 
of the Cotswold stock. The sheep when he selected this we. «|W 
were young, of a good size, bore good the two Winslows and White song 
fleeces, but were not fat. They had out this seclusio 

plenty of grass, but not of a nourish- in, they must | 

ing quality. The grass of this pasture coukl enjoy ] 

lacked the rich, sweet flavor afforded The savages 

by the high hill-sides of New Hamp- Under t reig two W 

shire and Vermont. We also found as Goverernor-, | rnith 

feeding quietly with these sheep some prosperity wit rdet \\ 
half dozen Llamas or South Ameri- the Revolutioi days of 1775 

can sheep. These were much larger proach, we find th rated Thomas 
and taller than our common sheep. the ardent lover George Third 
They were not of the Alpacca breed. his institutions, i1 t possess 

Their hair which covered their bodies many of these broa res 

was of a coarse quality, and of not less thought himself secur 

much practical use. Their flesh is not tired nook from the shaft 

relished by our people. These Llamas mies, and he little dreame: 

were legitimately called fancy stock. was to be hunted out by one ‘Pru 

They were presented to Mr. Webster and that he was to gain f " 

by a sca captain. We wandered into Aanded immortality, whicl 

an adjoining corn field. ‘The crop was here to him throug 

fair for that year. There, we had oc- yet to com Let 

casion to observe the effects of the salt ( iOuS Immortality rest | 

water of the ocean upon one corner of ries of the enemies Lour glor ; 
the field. A violent storm, producing institutions. 

a high tide, in June of that year, had In the course of our morning rambles 
annihilated the corn where the salt we had the cood fortune to meet ’e 


water had covered the land. But the terson, a man not Known to 
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the companion of Mr. Webster in many 
of his fishing excursions. We soon 
made his acquaintance. He said he 
had come to learn when he could have 
the company of Mr. Webster upon one 
of his sea voyages. We informed him 
that his time on that day was mortgaged 


to us, and we could not spare him. 
“Yes,” he remarked, “it is so every 
day. Yesterday, Col. Thomas H. 


Perkins had him and so I was disap- 
pointed, but Porter Wright told me 
down at the house it was a good day 
for Mr. Webster, for when Mr. Webster 
proposed to make a payment on_ his 
note due to Col. Perkins, he refused to 
take anything and g 
dered the whole of 
together with the 
which secured it.” 
Mr. 
this benevolent act, remarking that the 
note was equal to about $3,000, and 
that he would take nothing in return 
except a walking stick of little value. 
We inquired of Peterson if Mr. 
Webster was in the habit of talking or 
singing aloud while fishing? ‘Yes, 
sometimes he is dreadfully troublesome 
in that way in trout fishing. You know 
that fish is shy, and is easily frightened, 


nerously surren 
it to Mr. Webster 


mortgage deed 


but I have known Mr. Webster, when 
he feels well, to break out suddenly 
with loud singing, and saying over 
poetry and some of his speeches,—I 
can’t give his words. I know he 
scared the trout when we _ fished 
in the brooks in this way, but 
when we fished for cod in the sea, IJ 


did not care how much noise he made : 
the louder he sung the better the fish 
seemed to bite.” 

At the dinner table we recounted 
Peterson’s account of the effects of 
Mr. Webster’s singing and speaking 
upon the finny tribe. Mr. Webster en- 
joyed the narrative, but observed, that 
“no harm could arise from noise when 
no fish could be found.” While at 
dinner, Mr. Bayley of Boston called to 
obtain inscriptions for the stones in 
memory of his first wife and his de- 
ceased children, then deposited in the 
tomb on his farmin Marshfield. ‘These 
were furnished by Mr. Webster. Since 


REMINISCENCES OF 


Webster confirmed the truth of 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


those days, other friendly hands have 
placed there inscriptions, in commemo- 
ration of himself and his son Fletcher, 
They have all been already furnished to 
the public eye. 

Atter dinner, we took 12 seat in a 
wagon with Mr. Webster, for the pur 
pose ot inspecting his stock of cattle, 
his turnip field, his sea-weed on the 
beach, Xe. 

We first came in contact with his 
fifteen grazing in the’ pasture 
south of his house. 


COWS 
The COWS Were Ol 
various breeds, none of them of 


sur 
passing excellence. Several of them 
would stand) somewhat above — the 
average marked standard as_ milkers. 


He had four blood bulls, viz: Durham, 
Devon, Ayrshire and Hereford. These 
were all choice animals. 

The Ayrshire animal was a_ present 
from Mr. Aycrigg of New Jersey, and 
was the best animal of that breed 
ever saw. 


we 
A valuable descendant from 
him was presented by Mr. Webster to 
the New Hampshire Asylum for the 
Insane, and took high premiums in our 
State Society. At that time, Mr. 
Webster had eighteen yoke of oxen in 
his possession, many of them were 
valuable. None of them 
than four years of age, and each pair 
had his history. At least twelve pairs 
were from New Hampshire. ‘Two pai 
of Durhams, very large, had been pur 


less 


were 


chased of the Messrs. Wadleigh the 
week before, while at the Manchester 
Fair. He had paid recently to Mr. 


Fabvan of the White Mountain House, 
$150 for a pair of four year old steers. 
We inquired “ why he paid so high a 
price.” Thereupon he made the fol 
lowing explanation. In September 
1851, he, and a party of six 
were guests at Fabyan’s for more than 
aweek. “When we got ready to come 
away, I called for his bill, exper ting to 
pay him a generous price, for we had 
received good accommodations. He 
refused to receive any compensation. 
I felt as if Fabyan was about as_ poor 
as aclever landlord ought to be, and 
was ashamed to make him poorer in 
pocket on my account. Whereupon, 
finding he did not want to part with 


others, 

















“BEHIND 
we must 


He finally 


these steers, we insisted upon him s¢ 
ting saying to him 
all events. 


a price, 


have them at 


wreed to take 3150, stip ilating to d 
liver them at Plymouth,N. H. Int 
way I came out nearly square, for the 


steers were not worth over $100.” 
He had another pair of 
he had pure hased at the 
Fisherville, in A. D., hia, 
In connection with this purchase he 
related the following anecdote, E. 
dleigh, Esq., of Sutton, 
evening, and confirms the 
count had: “Mr. Webster wen 
from Franklin to Fisherville in the car 
on the morning of the fair. He had 
no conveyance from the depot to the 
fair ground. Anold man who claimed 


OXCN, \ 


attle 


heard it the 


same 


acquaintance and who had _ he ard n 
make his first plea at Hopkinton in 
1805, politely asked him to ride witl 
him. This invitation was accc pted. 
Mr. Webster found himself in an old 
wagon behind a miserable old mare 

id the driver kept jerking the reins 
with great vigor, and at the same time 


was extolling the mare and expatiating 


upon her excellent qualities. Finally 


Ly 


‘BEHIND 


BY H 


Lo! the marvelous ¢ 
Of shadows that darke 
And after the day comes th 

And after the night come 


THE 


ontrast 
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the patience of the owner of the ani- 
mal became nearly exhausted, and he 
remarked, ‘there is one thing about it, 
the mare knows I won’t whip her be- 
TdT comil iny. 

Mr. Webster ised to comment upon 
this journey and speech with much hu- 
nor, observing that the pte goes sa- 
gacity of the old beast could onl j be 
equalled by the kind forbearance of 
the own rhe most interesting, rare, 
ind we may add valuable crop, we 
found on the Marshfield Farm, was 


twenty-five at of Swedish turnips. 

















lhe crop was located on the side of a 
hill, opposite the Winslow house. 
iterally covered the ground, giv- 
appearance of a rich green 

carpet. The land was manured by 
leached ashes, purchased in Boston at 
seven cents per bushel, and shipped to 
l, and scattered broadcast 

upon the land. These turnips, united 
with corn meal, were extensively used 
in fatting several pair of the oxen, with 
what profitable results we cannot say. 


We defer o ir dis¢ 
ind some o 


ission upon sea weed 


tani 
topics. 


1HE VEE 


D 
. 


RAND. 

of shadow and light, 
and lights that adorn: 
e shadowy night, 

the splendors of morn. 


And sorrows and r rape ive through ie swift years 
Keep cre ing \\ it we of our lif 

li morte r, thre ¢ SSELOWS appeal 
Po hush into stillness tumult and strif 


An | thou. shadow of shadows, the darkest of all 
Dividing the known from the unknown to be 
That liest on life and its jovs li | 
Oh! what is the splendot tind th 
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WAJOR FRANK, 


BY MME, BOSBOOM—TOUSSAINT, 


V. 


Zonushoven te Mr, Willem 


Leopold d , 
at Hatavia. 


Verheyst. 


When I awoke, the 
streaming in victoriously throu 
only st rviceable 
of which I had 
chimerical hope ot 
over a beautiful landscape of Guilders. 
From the late hour of the breakfast of 
he previous day, | had inferred that 


they did not usually rise very early in 


daylight was 
ch the 
shutters 
the 


seeing the sun rise 


window, the 


not closed, in 


the castle, and I conceived the idea of 
taking a morning walk. I walked 
quietly in order not to awaken any 
one, but in the vestibule I met Fritz, 
who silently gave me a military salute. 
Phe door was wide open and I direct- 


ed my course towards the farm-house, 
whose roof I could see from my window. 


} 


This farm belonged to me, since the 
old General had been forced to sell it 
and Overberg had bought it for aunt 
Sophia. Still the farmers remained 
there, and under the pretext of drink- 
ing a glass of milk, I could make the 
good people talk a little about the in- 


habitants of the castle and particularly 


about a certain one, whom you can 
12 had 
way than 
avenue 

Ss herself, 
basket in her hand, 
was returning from the farm— 
of my search. 


easily guess. My imag 
already carried me farther 
my legs, when at the end of an 
of pines I discovered 


on 


France 
who, with a small 
the object 
She recognized : 


me in 
the distance and made a movement as 
if she wished to avoid me. Was it a 


grudge for the day before? Had _ she 
not pardoned me for rejecting her in- 
tervention in the game of cards? Did 
she dislike to appear before me ina 
wretched old gray shawl and a garden 
hat, much the worse for wear? What- 
ever it was she soon decided and ad- 
vanced boldly to meet me. 

“Are we again good friends?” J 
said to her, taking the hand she held 


PRANSLATED BY 


SAMUFI 


C, EASTMAN, 


out to me and wishing her good morn 
ing, “ You were a little provoked at me 
yesterday.” 

“ No, cousin,” said she, “ f was not 
provoked with you, I was chagrined. 
I understood very well that you were 
annoyed at me, that my manner appeared 
to you to be unbecoming, but you see 
I could not bear the sight of any base- 
I was afraid that you, in order 
flatter my gtand-father on his weak 
point, would be duped by him, and— 
you see, I suspeeted an ambush.” 

“Come now, even if your suspicion 
had been well founded, don’t you think 
that it beneath me to ask for 
mercy ?” 

“True, but did not I tell you in 
advance that I had bad manners ?” 

“Not exactly that, Frances. You 
have a certain need of self-control.” 

* Perhaps, but still I wished to come 
to your aid.” 

‘That is to dispose of me as of 
something belonging to you. How 
could you, who are so proud, believe 
that a man would consent to pro 
tected by a woman ?” 

“You are again right, such a man— 
would too much resemble many others. 
That being admitted, confess that you 
took my poor little intervention rather 
disdainfully.” 

‘Pardon me, Frances; our friend- 
ship is still so delicate a plant, that we 
must cultivate it carefully, without al- 
lowing even the least defect.” 

“Tf you take our friendship so se- 
riously,” said she blushing a little, * I 
grant that you were right. You ought 
to recognize this consession of mine, 
by promising me that you will forget 
all my impertinance of last evening, 
will you not?” 

I was again underthecharm. “With- 
out any other reservation,” I exclaim- 
ed, enthusiastically, “than of all that 
is lovely in you,” and I seized her 
hand and kissed it tenderly. 


ness. 


LO 


was 


} 
pe 
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Ke Leopold, Leopold ! What are you death. She droppe 
doing?” she said hoarsely, at the same leaned against a tree, 


367 
1 my arm and 
holding both her 


time roughly drawing back het ind, hands over her eyes as if she wished 


] 


10 you forget to whom you irt to prevent her tears from flowing. 


speaking thus, do you forget that | am “'Tell me what happened, Frances,” 


Major Frank ?”’ I murmured, in a low 
“T don’t wish to know anything console you.’ 


voice, “that will 


more of Major Frank,” I answered, “Qh! not now ; let us not spoil this 


“from henceforth I know only my _ beautiful morning walk in retracing t 
| 
| 


cousin, Frances Mordaunt,” and I horrible scene. Stull 
again seized her hand and placed it your advice, that you 
ens that | 


with a singular expression of embar- to see an animal suff 


under my arm. She permitted th how it | 





rassment. I had conquered an out- myself with having ¢ 
post, but I was still very far from a of a man.” 





I ought to fol 
may understand 


who cannot bear 


-r, must reproac h 


aused the death 





great victory. I wished to take the “Was it, then, the misfortune of 
basket she carried and which contained which your coachman was the victim ? 
fresh eggs, but she absolutely refused. Why should I go to others to learn 
I learned that she had been early to your secrets ? 

the farm to look after a patient, and “ My secrets !”’ she exclaimed, in an 
this patient was her dog, which | imperious and angry voice, “ why do 
broken a paw, in leaping after her over you imagine tl is any secret 
a hedge, which she, intreped horse- about it? It was terrible accident 
woman, had cleared on her horse ‘T'an- which happened on the public street 
ceed. The accident had happened in the pres nce of a crowd of curious 
near the farm-house, and she left the people drawn together by t Oise 
peor animal there and he would not it this good opportunity to tur )- 
allow anyone else to dress the wound. lic opinion against me was not t 
rhe veterinary surgeon promised a Was it not Major Frank, who never 


] Sol } 


cure, except that the dog would always does anything like the 


rest 








be lame. ‘Still another trouble which Major rank whom they « W 
[ bring upen myself,” she added; “if crush under the weight of 1S 
only the others could like this give me if it were not already enou el 
a half Compensation !” she sighed. wildness had cost the life 

“Cousin, are you not a litt too the honor and repose of 
rash on horseback ?”’ ing Was I innocent 

‘Il know it, Leopold ; but when I pose that nothing of this ad 
am in the saddle there is something come to your ears! And you came, 
impetuous, something wild even in me_ did not you, to know better the heroine 
which claims, which demands satisfac of so romantic an a 
tion. Thenonly I seem to live, I stari, go to the | 
I fly, | annihilate space, I forget \h! there will give y 


what would you say, Leopold, if you of the affair, and w 
knew the weight I must bear from now fied, you will return 
during all my life. and which I must to take vow \ 
atiribute to my mx juerable passion! you « 

a fault for which [ shall never pardon Thereupon sl 
myself! (sod knows, nevertheless, that without mv thinking 


my intention was not bad J n my contusion. k 


We approached one ol 


teries, which I burned to see clear up. knew nothing of 





You can imagine all the ardor, allthe seemed to rule her entire destiny 
anxiety of my curiosity. Would you so sadly. I remat 


: 
to the cast only 
nd \y \ go as 

f ind fled, 


t 
r the moment I 


me. Besides I 


the event, which 


ned in the p 


. is . , 1 , } : 
believe it, I did not dare to ask her a prey to a thousand perplexities, 


the least question, She was aS pal as_ when | discov ered in her sudden flight, 
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that she had forgotten her basket at the 
foot of the tree against which she had 
leaned. The idea came to me to make 
use of this pretext to go to the farm 
house. I asked the farmer’s wife for a 
glass of milk, showing her the basket I 
had found in the woods. 

“That is like her,” said the good 
woman. “She left it there without think 
ing of it. 
she has not her equal in the whole 


She is a very good girl, and 


world, but when her pranks get 
hold of her, buzz—she is off like a 
leukemetif.’* And she continued in 


this key in her patois of Overyssel, 
which | had great difficulty to under- 
stand. I could not decide to que stion 
her. I was weak, Willem, I was 
afraid to see the naked truth presented 
to me in the blunt language of 
ant woman. It seemed to me that I 
owed it to Frances to wait for the hour 


a peas- 


of her confidence 
ation. 


, of her free explan- 
I had just 


seen the 


wounded 


dog, who looked at me with his beau- 
tiful melancholy eye as if he was ask- 
ing favor for his mistress. I carassed 
him and he allowed it. During this 


time the farmer’s wife talked without 

cessation of the General, who had been 

a good landlord; « 
] 


was also a good 


f Over! 

rd, even a 

still better one, for he was willing to 
2 


erg, who 


) 
undk and 
make repairs, which the General always 
refused to do. ‘“ The General had no 
taste for farming; the young lady, on 
the contrary, oh! she wished to milk 
the cows herself, she talked to them 
as to women, and to the horses too. 
How loved them! used to 
drive herself, and Blount, her coach- 
man, was proud enough to be seated 
by her side, with his arms folded, while 
she held the reins! And all that is 
past, the beautiful span is sold, the 
young lady has nothing but her 
lish riding 
eral wishes 


she She 


Eng- 
herse, and when the Gen- 
to go out, he must content 
himself with one tent wagon.¢ What a 
shame, sir, to see a family that has 
always been the first in the land, come 


* Locomotive. 
t A comfortable rustic carriage, used by Dutch 


peasants, with curtains, which, when closed, form 
a sort of tent. 


FRANK. 


down like that ! Since the marriage of 
the oldest of the Roselaer young ladies, 
there has been no blessing on this 
house, for, you know, sir, as the Bible 
says, a house divided against itself—” 

The babble of this woman was in- 
supportable. I hastened to get away 
and got the breakfast 
hour. Frances was alone in the dining- 
room, preparing the tea. As soon as 
she saw me, she wished to go out on 
the pretext that the water did not boil. 
“Have they given you your eggs?” 
[ said to her in the passage way. 

“Yes,” she answered dryly. 

‘One moment, Frances, I think I 
have a right to a better reception.” 

“On what do you found your right? 
On your satisfied curiosity ?”’ 

“1. know nothing, Frances, having 
asked nothing.” 

* Asked nothing ! 


back before 


On your honor?” 
“1 do not say one thing and mean 
another, Frances. I asked nothing, 
not wishing to hear anything.” 
“ Really, that is a self-control, | 


did 


not believe a man capable of.” 
* Are women so superior in this re- 
spect?” 


“When it is necessary we know how 
to be silent.” 

At the same moment the Captain 
made his appearance, without having 
any idea how inopportune he was ; the 
General soon and breakfast 
began. Frances did her best to 
ceal her preoccupation ; in her man- 
ners towards me there was a shade of 
regret, but she made blunder on_ blun- 
der in her dealing with the other two 
persons at the table. The General 
had a double quantity of sugar in his 
tea, and the Captain discovered that 
his did not contain a drop of milk* ; 
the eggs were found to be cooked too 
hard to suit the taste of these gentle- 
men, who had very exact ideas on the 
subject of gastronomy. Just then a 
carriage stopped before the vestibule. 
Frances arose to see what this appari- 
tion meant and I followed her. It was 
my coachman of the day before, my 


followed 


con- 


rhe Dutch custom is that the lady ‘who pours 
out the tea shall put sugar and milk in the cup be- 
fore passing it. 
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carriage and my trunk fastened on be- longer, and if my grand-father does 


hind. not know how to keep you in order, I 
“Oh! you are going away, d_ will put you out of doors, you and all 
she to me in a tone at once jo d your stew 


melanc holy. “In the name of Heaven, Frances, 
“No,” IT answered in an undertone, be calm; remember that Mr. de Zon 
“T am not going, I do not wish to go shoven here hears you.” 
yet.” “So much the better. He wishes 
~ Vou will remain in spite of me,” to be our guest. Very well, he will 
she replied in the same tone. know into wh wretched house he 
“ Perhaps so, I wish to ascertain t has come, I say plainly what [ think. 
wish of your grand-father on tl We are shamed by things not words.” 
point.” With these words she left the room, 
He came up followed by the Cay sending me a look of defia t 
tain. I learned that wishing to keep whi [ replied with a movement of 
me longer, the Captain had taken it my head, which showed her how much 
upon himself to send for my tr ink, I disapproved of her violence and of 
and at the same time that he had pro le intem] } 
fitted by the opportunity to order in We were looking at each other in 


the city a supply of dainties, preserves, utter confusion, the General, the | 


and delicate pastry, which he spread tain and myself, w reo} ( 
out with satisfaction before the delight- the door. “Captain,” said le «to 


ed eyes of the General. As I m, Rolfe, KING enough to take Chart 


he rolled his tongue with satisfaction in of the house to-day, 1 am going 
reviewing all these delicacies, and ride.” 
striking the General familiarly on tl “Just as you order, commandant,” 
shoulder: ‘ Well! General, havn’t I rey d Rolfe, touching his « 
foraged well?” said he with a loud [ could not refrain from expressing 
laugh my surprise at the coolness with which 
Suddenly Frances burst out, her | received su rebuffs. ‘“ W 
eyes shot fire, she could not contain sh ll I say to you?” he answered, ‘| 
herself: ‘“Dam’d rascal,’ she cried, am used to it. I saw this morning 
“You show very plainly that you don’t that the barometer indi ited a storm. 
any longer consider yourself as an in- The sooner the storm comes, the 
ferior in this house; otherwise you sooner it is over, and an old soldier is 
would not act thus. Bless me! what not afraid of a shower.” 
waste! Red-legged partridges, } had _ alread 
de foie gras, fish in jelly, ) 
is a shop-full of edibles that you have temper,” murmured the General, who 
sent for. And why, I 


| 
these provisions?” And she struck me, “ once st: rted on one of her set 
: 





reserves, 1t QT 


ey you, all did not dare to iit his eyes towards 


the table so as to make all the dishes notions, and she does not reason at 
rattle. all.” 
“Frances! Frances!’ murmured While he was speaking, Cay] 
her grand-father in a mournful voice. Rolfe drew from its wrappings, a long 
“No, grand-father,” she continued ol hicl 1 to | 
in a still louder voice, “it is scandal- 
ous, and if you had the least firmness 
you would put an end to it.” 
gut, Major! Major!” said Rolfe in 1 
a supplicating voice. ind to reflect. I made a pretext of 
“Hold your tongue, miserable gor 
mandizer, I am not your Major, and I chamber. In fact, it is to these anx- 
have had enough of your foolish jokes ; ious hours of solitude that you owe 
but I will not bear such liberties any this letter, Willem. She has already 





laving some letters to write to gain my 
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served me in placing more clearly be- 
fore my eyes the terms of the prob 
lem; but the solution? I see 
cede. I undertake a voyage of ex 
ploration into a woman’s heart, I lose 


it re- 


LAKE 


At Concord our party have all se- 
cured seats on the train. 
Promptly at 10:45 commence a 
retrograde movement on Suncook. At 
a hundred yards from the Concord 
depot our course is changed, and we 
bear away toward the north star. ‘The 
train whirls past the Northern Railroad 
shops, long sheds, where skilful masons 
are bringing graceful designs from 
Concord granite, the massive tannery 
of the Page Belting Company. Leav- 
ing Horse Shoe Pond on the left, we 
plunge across the Merrimack 
into the village of 


morning 
we 


river 


EAST CONCORD, 


This little hamlet is the favorite suburb 
of the city. It is distinguished for the 
neatness of its residences and the care 
bestowed on its shady highways. The 
large brick building on the bluff is the 
school-house, the one on the plain, and 
nearer, is the engine house, converted 
by the enterprise of the citizens into 
an attractive ward-house with a con- 
venient assembly hall. Still nearer, 
and conspicuous for the care bestowed 
upon them, are the buildings belonging 
to the proprietor ofthe “ Standard Oak 
Tanned Leather Hose.” Convenient- 
ly near the depot in the opposite di- 
rection is the manufactory. Over 
across the wide intervale, through which 
winds the Merrimack, can be seen 
Rattlesnake Hill, where forest pines 
are supplanted by lofty derricks for 
the granite quarries, and nestling at its 
base the many angled roof of the new 
state prison. Close by the track toward 
the river one can see the bed of the 
old canal wherein, before the days of 
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myself and I suffer; yes, I suffer, my 
friend, for in spite of all, I love her to 
distraction, and I should lose all, if I 
let her suspect my weakness. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


WINNIPISEOGEE. 


railroads, the water flowed from Sewall’s 
Falls and gave fair promise of convert 
ing this quiet village into a 

Manchester. The train tarries bat a 
minute at the dainty little station and is 
off with a bound to climb in the next 
tew miles upon the second river terrace. 
Fine views can be obtained in the west. 
The river is like a ribbon of silver; 
the village of West Concord peeps out 
from the trees; noble old Kearsarge 
is prominent on the horizon. Glimpses 
of Fisherville with its graceful spires 
are caught, and the Hannah Duston 
monument may be seen for a moment, 
when we pass onto the pine plains and 
are in the old frontier town of 


second 


CANTERBURY. 


Just now Ed. Mann takes up our 
tickets, and in the presence of the gen- 
ial conductor we forget he is a mem 
ber of the august state senate. As we 
come into the opening he kindly calls 
our attention to a grass covered hill, 
and we can plainly see the site of the 
old Canterbury fort so frequently men- 
tioned in colonial records. Away over 
beyond nestles the village, and_ still 
further away is the peaceful domain of 
the Shaker community. Scattered 
through the town are many fine old 
farm-houses whose doors are hospitably 
open all through the summer months 
for the reception of their city visitors. 
The depot must not be considered an 
index of Canterbury, save in antiquity. 
We are pleased to learn that a tasty 
little structure is soon to be erected, and 
that Col. D. M. Clough is to build a 
hotel close by, on the edge of the bluff, 
to overlook his wide estate and the 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY AND LADIES ron 
whole river-front of the town of Bos The commanding ngs on our left 
cawen. Soon we are in the town of on hill, overlooking the village 1d 

NORTHFIELI | orama ot s nountains, and 
NOR , ! 
liet valleys g to the New Ham 


Up over the woods and out of sight 
isa relic of the last 
church. — Its are 
torn. ‘The storms of a 


sides 


century have 
beaten upon it. One enters the ven 
erable building with awe. Its interior 


1 


preserved unchanged; the high 
pulpit and sounding-board remain, the 
pews are square and high-backed, form- 
ing picturesque pens. ‘The 
are gems of the antique. One sees in 
fancy the congregation enter, in the 
knee-breeches and short waists of 
by-gone years, and listens to the words 
of some stern old puritan teaching god- 
liness to an armed assembly. 
lege has been here! Some vandal 
stored his wood-sleds_ within 
sacred portals! Here we are 
town of 


is 


os 
galleries 


Sacri- 
| has 
these 


in the 


TILTON, 


It was formerly Sanbornton Bridge. 


With its new name it commenced a new 
career of life and business activity. 
The beautiful Winnipiseogee river is 
the outlet of the Lake and one of 

fountain streams of the 


the 
Merrimack, 


century, an old 
battered and 





t n stains a 

ie schools of the 

ladies’ college 

and preparatory 

school for higher colleges and univer- 
sities, maintaining also commercial, 
musical and ornamental departments. 
Leaving the Tilton depot we see on 
the hill above us the princely residence 
of the nker, (¢ irles |} lilton, for 
whom the town was named: on our 


right, in the river, 
cultivated and y opene 
the public by same gentleman, to 
whom the town is also indebted for the 
munificent gift of a town hall fast ay 
proaching completion ; and every where 
the signs of thrift and industry. The 
station at East Til is passed and we 
are in the Belmont, gliding 
along the southern shores of Winnis- 
quam Lake. Like a mirror it is spread 
before us embedded in the granite hills, 





land elaborately 


1 + 


generously to 


by the 





ton 


town of 


its sinuous shores bounding Sanbornton 
and Laconia and reaching far up into 
Meredith. Over its waters in the dis- 
tance towering over the foot hills is the 


I 
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rugged summit of Sanbornton Moun- 
tain. Ona gentle eminence to our 
right as we approach the village of 
Laconia is the Bay View House, coms 
manding a magnificent view of lake 
and mountain scenery. On the _bor- 
ders of the lake reaching far out into 
its waters is a body of land where some 
Indian Undine may have dwelt. Its 
natural beauties have been enhanced 
by Mr. Gove, and it is one of the most 
delightful spots imaginable. 


LACONTA 


is the shire town of Belknap County. 
It will soon be demanding a city char- 
ter. Itis the natural gateway to the 
picturesque districts of New Hampshire. 
Withal Laconia is a flourishing manu- 
facturing village, its mills, founderies, 
machine shops and car manufacturing 
establishment having a national repu- 
tation ; its shady streets, well kept roads, 
fine scenery, pleasant residences, taste- 
ful church edifices and good hotels, 
rendering the place a desirable summer 
residence. The drives in the vicinity 
present very attractive views, especially 
those to be obtained from Mount Bel- 
knap from which can be seen the full 
extent of the lake spread at one’s feet. 
Leaving Laconia, the way is along the 
shores of Round Bay, a beautiful sheet 
of water, to 
LAKE VILLAGE 


in the township of Gilford. Here we 
see bustling activity, mills, founderies, 
and machine shops. Close by the 
depot is the Mount Belknap House, 
where the genial landlord, Mr. Brown, 
would cordially welcome and _ bounti- 
fully entertain our party were we at 
leisure to stop. Leaving Lake Village, 
we skirt along the northern side of 
Long Bay, an arm of the great lake, 
and soon behold the waters of Winni- 
piseogee opening out before us. We 
are now at the 


WEIRS. 


Our party gather their traps and dis- 
embark and the train glides northward 
towards Plymouth, the White Moun- 
tains, Montreal and Quebec, Captain 


LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 


Sanborn’s smiling face greets us on our 
arrival, and the Lady of the Lake, a 
trim and commodious craft lays snugly 
moored to her pier. While awaiting 
the transfer of baggage we wander along 
the platform toward a grove, and here 
a charming sight reveals itself. First 
comes in view a village of tiny cottages 
nestling amid the trees, each surround 
ed by little comforts characteristic of 
its owner, some facing on the lake, oth 
hidden from it. Further along 
among the old trees of agrove we come 
upon the auditorium of the camp- 
ground, surrounded by the tabernacles 


ers 


of various village congregations. 
There are winding - walks cleared 
through the under growth, swings 


swung from lofty branches, and several 
croquet lawns. ‘The Weeks brothers 
have lately enlarged their house, and 
they now offer the accommodations of 
a first-class hotel, situated on the edge 
of the grove, to the travelling public. 
Capt. Sanborn is: erecting a spacious 
hotel on the side-hill overlooking the 
depot and the lake. Further up the 
hill is the Winnecoette House, kept by 
Mr. Doolittle. In the grove south of 
Capt. Sanborn’s hotel is the locality 
chosen by the veterans of the last war 
in which to hold their annual camp 
fires. Had we time we would visit the 
Endicott Rock which was marked as a 
Massachusetts state bound over two 
centuries ago. 

We take our seats on the upper deck 
of the little steamer, the gangway plank 
is landed, the moorings cast off and we 
are off across the rippling surface ofthe 
lake. Thomas Starr King made a study 
of this body of water. From this 
gifted author the following description 
is taken of 


LAKE _WINNIPISEOGEE.* 


“Does this word mean ‘ The Smile 
of the Great Spirit,’ or ‘ Pleasant Water 
in a High Place?’ There has been a 
dispute, we believe, among the learned 
in Indian lore, as to the true rendering. 
Whatever the word means, the lake 

* From “ White Hills; their Legends, Land- 
scape and Poetry,” by Thomas Starr King; pub- 
lished by Isaac N. Andrews, Boston, 
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and 
4/9 
MOUNT BELKNAP HOUSE, I LAGI 
itself signifies both. ‘Topographically, peaks, with their names and height: 
under the surveyor’s eye and the mill- that surround it. But it is not so easy 
owner’s estimates, it is pleasant water to « \ 


onvey any impression, by words, of 
in ahigh place ; about thirty mileslong, the pecul ee 


1’ ( I ness that invests it 
and varying from one to seven miles in id which lifts it above the rank of 
breadth ; with railroad stations on its a prosaic reservoir in Belknap and 
shores at Alton Bay and Weirs ;* and Carroll counties in New Hampshire 
a little more than a hundred miles it five dred feet above the sea, 
tant from Boston. ‘lo the poet and to to an expres of the Divine art 
all who have an eye anointed like his, renewed every summer by the Creator. 
it is the smile of the Great Spirit. lhere is very lit cultivation around 
It is easy to give a general description the borders of Winnipiseogee. The 
of the character of the shores of Wit surroundings are scarcely less wild than 
piseogee, to count its islands, and to the) re, wl 


t . WwW 1, In 1652, Captains 
enumerate the mountain ranges and Edward yhnson mon Willard 





‘ 
VIEW FROM LAKE VILLAGE. 
carved their initials which are still visi- Massachusetts felt the white man’s foot, 
ble, on the ‘Endicott Rock,’ near its spotted the meadows of the 
outlet. 


Merrimac 
The straggling parties of In 

dians who pass by it now, on their way 
to trade with the visitors at the Flumt 
House in Franconia, see it but little flung; 

more civilized in expression than their Whre,tie boy shaped his arrows, and where the 
forefathers did, whose wigwams, before 


Wove her many hued baskets and bright wampum 


edin silence their pipes, and 





ite perch their baited lines 


braid. 


* Meredith and Wolfeboro, And yet it is not a sense of seclusion 
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amid the forests, of being shut in by 
untamed hills amid the heart of the 
wilderness, that Winnipiseogee inspires. 
Indeed, the lake is not shut in by any 
abrupt mountain walls. Its islands 
and shores fringe the water with wind- 
ing lines and long, low, narrow capes of 
green. Gut the mountains retreat 
gradually back from them, with large 
spaces of cheerful light, or vistas of 
more gently sloping land, between. 
The whole impression is not of wild, 
but of cheerful and symmetrical beauty. 

Artists generally, we believe, find 
better studies on Lake George. It may 
be that there is more of manageable 


picturesqueness in the combination of 


its coves and cliffs ; but we think that, 
for larger proportioned landscape—to 
be enjoyed by the eye, if it cannot be 
easily handled by the pene il or brush-— 
Winnipiseogee is immeasurably superi- 
or. We cannot imagine a person tir- 
ing, through a whole summer, of. its 
artistic and infinite variety. While it 
could hardly be that the eye, in the 
daily and familiar acquaintance of a 
whole season with Lake George, would 
not feel the need of wider reaches in 
the mountain views, richer combina- 
tions of the forest wildness with re- 
treating slopes and cones bathed in 
‘the tenderest purple of distance,’ and 
with glimpses, now and then, such as 
the New Hampshire lake furnishes, of 
sovereign summits that heave upon the 
horizon their vague, firm films. 

Mr. Everett said, a few years since, 
in a speech, that Switzerland has no 
lovelier view for the tourist than the 
lake we are speaking of affords. And 
Rev. Mr. Bartol, of Boston, in his 
charming volume, ‘ Pictures of Europe,’ 
tells us: ‘There may be lakes in Tyrol 
and Switzerland, which in particular 
respects, exceed the charms of any in 
the Western world. But in that wed- 
ding of the land with the water, in 
which one is perpetually approaching 
and retreating from the other, and each 
transforms itself into a thousand figures 
for an endless dance of grace and beau- 
ty, till a countless multitude of shapes 
are arranged into perfect ease and 
freedom, of almost musical motion, 


nothing can be beheld to surpass, if 
to match, our Winnipiseogee.’ It is, 
of course, in moving over the lake, on 
a steamer or in a boat, that this ‘mu 
sical motion’ of the shores is caught. 

We will abide the judgment of any 
tourist as to the extravagance of this 
quotation, if he has an eye competent 
to look through the land to landscape, 
and becomes acquainted with the lake 
from the deck of a steamer, on an au- 
spicious summer day. ‘The sky is clear ; 
there are just clouds enough to relieve 
the soft blue and fleck the sentinel hills 
with shadow ; and over the wide pano- 
rama of distant mountains a warm, 
dreamy haze settles, tinging them, as 
Emerson says the south wind, in May- 
days, 

Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance. 


Perhaps there is at first a faint breeze, 
just enough to fret the water, and 
roughen or mezzotint the reflections of 
the shores. But as we shoot out into 
the breadth of the lake, and take in the 
wide scene, there is no ripple on its 
bosom. The little islands float over 
liquid silver, and glide by each other 
silently, as in the movements of a dance, 
while our boat changes her heading. 
And all around, the mountains, swelling 
softly, or cutting the sky with jagged 
lines of steely blue, vie with the molten 
mirror at our feet for the privilege of 
holding the eye. The ‘sun-sparks’ 
blaze thick as stars upon the glassy 
wrinkles of the water. Leaning over 
the side of the steamer, gazing at the 
exquisite curves of the water just out- 
side the foamy splash of the wheels, 
watching the countless threads of sil- 
ver that stream out from the shadow of 
the wheel-house, seeing the steady iris 
float with us:to adorn our flying spray, 
and then looking up to the broken 
sides of the Ossipee mountains that are 
rooted in the lake, over which huge 
Shadows loiter; or back to the twin 
Selknap hills, that appeal to softer sen- 
sibilities with their verdured symmetry ; 
or, further down, upon the charming 
succession of mounds that hem the 
shores near Wolfeboro’ ; or northward, 
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distant Chocorua 


head, so tenderly 


lifts his 


touc hed 


where 


bleached 


now with gray and gold, to dely th 


hottest sunlight, as he has defied for 
ves the lightning and storm ;—does it 
not seem as though the passage of the 


Psalms is fulfilled before our eyes, 
‘Out of the pertec tion of beauty God 
hath shined ?’ 

Moun 


which the 


the Sandwich 


northwest, of 


lhe lines of 
tains, on the 


lonely Chocorua, who seems to have 
pushed his fellows away from him, is 
the most northerly the 


summit, are 
most striking features of the borders of 
\n American had 
years in Italy, on a recent 
to Winnipis 


of these pages. 


the lake. artist who had 


lived many 
visit to this country, went 
eovee with the writer 


He 


was greatly impressed and charmed 


with the outlines of this range, which 
s seen at once from the boat as she 
leaves Weirs landing. He had not 


supposed that any water view in New 
England was bordered with 
mountain frame. And_ before the 

r had shot out from the bay 
upon the bosom of the lake, he had 
transferred to his sketch-book its long 
combination of domes and _ heavy 
scrolls and _ solid walls, all leading to a 
pyramid that supports a peak desolate 
and sheer. 

The most striking picture, perhaps, 
to be seen on the lake, is a view which 
is given of the Sandwich range in going 
from Weirs to Centre Harbor, as the 
steamer shoots across a little bay, after 
passing Bear Island, about four miles 
from the latter village. The whole 
chain is several miles away, as 
you look up the bay, between Red Hill 
on the left, and the Ossipee mountains 
on the right. If there is no wind, and 
if there are shadows enough from 
clouds to spot the range, the beauty 
will seem weird and unsubstantial,—as 
though it might fade away the next 
minute. ‘The weight seems to be taken 
out of the mountains. We might al- 
most say 


such a 


steame 


seen 


They are but sailing foam-bells 
Along Thought's causing stream, 

And take their shape and sun-color 
From him that sends the dream 


Only they do not sail, they repose. 
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The quiet of the water and the sleep of 


the hills seem to have the quality of 
still ecstacy. It is only inland 


that can 


water 
suggest and inspire such rest. 


The sea itself, though it can be clear, 

is never calm, in the sense that -a 

mountain lake can be calm. ‘The sea 
| 


seems Only to pause; the 


mountain 


lake to sleep and to dream. 

But there is one view which, though 
far less lovely, is more exciting to one 
who has been a frequent visitor of the 


mountains. Mount Wash 


It is where 


ington is visible from a portion of the 
steamer’s track. for some fifteen or 
twenty minutes Passing by the west 

ly declivity of the Ossipee ridge, 


erly 
looking across a low slope of the Sand 
wich range and _ far of them, a 
dazzling white spot perhaps—if it is 
very early in 


} 


back 


" 
the summer— 


vie 


the northern horizon. Gradually it 
mounts and mounts, and then runs 
down again as suddenly, making us 


wonder, possibly, what it c: 
minute or more, and the unmis- 
majesty of Washington is re- 

There he forty miles 
away, towering from a plateau built for 
his throne, dim 


two 
takable j 
vealed. rises 
green in the distance 2. 
except the dome that is crowned with 
winter, and the strange figures that are 
scrawled around his waist in snow. 
Why should all the nearer splendors 
affect an old visitor the 
than that spectacle? Why 
Whiteface, which seems, at a_ careless 
much higher by its nearness, or 
the haughty Chocorua, move less joy- 
ous emotions than that tinted etching 
on the northern sky? Why will not a 
cloud thrice as lofty and distinct in its 


hills less 


should 


ot 


glance, 


outline, suggest such power and waken 
such enthusiasm? Is there a physical 
cause for it? Is it that the volcanic 
power expended in upheaving one of 
the supreme summits, 

When with inward fires and pain 

It rose a bubble from the plain, 
is permanently funded there, and is 
suggested to the mind whenever we see 
even the outlines in the distant air,— 
thus making it represent more vitality 
and force than any pile of thunderous 
vapor can? Or is it explained by the 
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law of association,—because we know, 
in looking at those faint forms, that 
their crests have no rivals in our north- 
ern latitude this side the Rocky Moun- 
tains,—that the pencilled shadows of 
their foreground are the dec pest gorges 
which landslides have channelled and 
torrents have worn in New England, 
and that from their crown a wider area 
is measured by the eye, than can be 
seen this side of the Mississippi? 
* * * * . * 
Think what it cost to arrange a land- 
scape which we can see from the little 
steamer, as she rides from Weirs to 
Centre Harbor! ‘Think of the mad 
upheavals of boiling rock, to cool and 


harden in the air; think of the centu- 
ries of channelling by torrents and frost 
to give their nervous edge to distant 
ridges and crests ; think what patient 
opulence of creative power wrapped 
their sides with thickets, that grow out 
of the mould of pre-adamite moss and 
fern,and spotted their walls with weather 
stains in which the tempests of ten 
thousand years ago took part. Consider, 
too, the exquisite balancing of widely 
sundered forces, represented in the 
clouds that sail over that Sandwich 
chain and cool their cones with shadow, 
or in the mists that sometimes creep 
up their slopes and twine around their 
brows, or in the streams, those grand- 





SENTER HOUSE, 


children of the ocean, that revel in 
their ravines. Bear in mind what deli- 
cate skill is exhibited in the mixture of 
the air through whose translucent sea 
we catch their mottled charm, and how 
the huge earth spins on its axis without 
noise or jar to give the ever shifting 
hues that bathe them from golden dawn 
to purple evening. And now, when we 
remember that all this is only the com- 
mencement of an enumeration of the 
forces that combine in producing a 
landscape, is a little visible exultation 
anything more than an honest expres- 
sion of the privilege a mortal is en- 
dowed with, in being introduced to the 
Creator’s art ? 

Let us remember that pure delight 
in natural scenes themselves, is the 
crown of all artistic power or apprecia- 


CENTRE HARBOR, 


tion. And when a man loses enthusi- 
asm,—when there is no surprise in the 
gush of evening pomp out of the west, 
when the miracle of beauty has become 
commonplace,—when the world has 
become withered and soggy to his eye, 
so that, instead of finding its counte- 
nance ‘tresh as on creation’s day,’ he 
looks at each lovely object and scene, 
and, like the travelling Englishman, op- 
pressed with.evnu/, finds ‘ nothing in it,’ 
—it is about time for him to be trans- 
planted to some other planet. Why 
not to the moon? No Winnipiseogee 
is there. There are mountains enough, 
but they show no azure and no gold. 
There are pits enough, but there is no 
water in them; no clouds hover over 
them ; no air and moisture diffuse and 
varies the light. It is a planet of bare 





m 
th 
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facts, without the frescos and garniture the best general views of the lake, and 


of beauty, a mere skeleton globe, and shows, besi: t hills in which it Is 
so pt rhaps is the Botany Bay for spirits set, some thirty othe: ects of water, 
that have become torpid and A/ase. arut _ that enliven the out 

‘The points of rest on the border | cirt tr t t mo tain district in 


the lake are, as we have already stated, New Ham ind 1e, 
Centre Harborand Wolfeboro’. Steam The stea st ver night at 
ers ply to and from these points, from Wolfeboro’, | yt nfrequently an 


the railroad stations at Alton Bay and excu 1 is made to see the lake 
Weirs, several times in the day. Thus, moonlight. What ) be more charm 
when the weather is pleasant, person ny than, at tl of one of th 
may pass the larger part of the day on long d f | , to see the full moon 
the lake, and may take their meals « rise over tl ver end of the lake just 
the boat if they choose. From Wolf before the “ lown? Wh 

boro’ there are many pleasant drives in’ evening fiat | the water still, tl 
which the lake is brought into 1 slimmer of its brassy disk, t cl ¢ 
landscape. Copple Crown mountain, — th rrow belt of ehind the 
not difficult of ascent, and about fiv mountains, may scen in the long 
miles from the hotel, furnishes one of m w wake that seems to sound the 
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depths of the roseate or pale blue wa Do not say, oh reader, that it is ‘all 
ter, while the day yet glows along the moonshine’ if we assure you that there 
gray hill slopes, and is brightening the is a great difference in moonlight. No 
young green of the tree-tops with ] ti 
touches of gold. ‘Then when the sun- boro’. Science has analyzed the sun- 











light is withdrawn, and the even rays, and has shown that the propor 
zephyrs have folded their wings, what tions of their elements vary in the four 
delight to see the moon brighten, to seasons, according to the changing 
notice how the mountains gradually necessities of vegetation. A spirit deli- 


} 


flatten as the color is drained from cate enough for lunar photography, no 
them, to watch the islands with their doubt, could tell the month of the year 
marshalled rows of tall pines seem to by the quality of its moonlight, and be 
stir as we pass them, as the light shim- able also to individualize each evening 
mers upon the water around their dark of its dispensation, from the gentle ra- 
forms, and soon to see the lengthened diance of what a child calls the baby 
image of the moon become a straight moon tothe ample flood of its maturity. 
upright column of gold hanging in the Make half a dozen excursions on the 
sajfphire deep ! lake at night, and see if, with different 
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winds and temperatures, you find the 
moonlight twice alike. Notice how 
sometimes it is thin, bluish, and chilly, 
as if it had beenskimmed in the upper 
ether before reaching our air. Some- 
times you find it deathly white. Bogles 
and Spectres seem to pervade it. It 
appears to be the ghost of sunshine, 
shed upon the earth from a dead world. 
Again you will find it pouring a weird 
hue and influence, suggesting fairies 
and frolicsome fays. it is the element 
then of Ariels and Peasblossoms, the 
woof of inexhaustible Midsummer 
Night’s Dreams. ‘Then as we pass the 
slope of one of the cultivated islands in 
the lake, 

rhe velvet grass seems carpet mect 

For the light fairies’ lively feet; 

Yon tufted knoll with daisies strewn 

Migiit make proud Oberon a throne, 

While, hidden in the thicket nigh, 

Puck should brood o'er his frolic sly; 

And where profuse the wood-veteh clings 

Round ash and elm in verdant rings, 

Its pale and azure-pencilled flower 

Should canopy Titania’s bower 

But what a rare joy when, in some 

warm summer evening, we can sail on 
the lake while the moon is ‘full in a 
double sense, and seems to pour out in 
larger liberality than usual from _ its 
fountains! Its beams do not rain in 
silver streams, but gush, as it were, 
from all the veins of the air. Every 
globule of the atmosphere exudes unc- 
tuous light. And its color is so charm- 
ing—a delicate luminous cream! One 
can hardly help believing that Gunstock 
and Ossipee enjoy their anointing, 
after the withering heat of the day, 
with such cool and tender luster. And 
how still the lake lies, to have its sur- 


face burnished by it into liquid acres of 


a faint golden splendor ! 

From Centre Harbor, at the upper 
end of the lake, the drives are very at- 
tractive. The excursion which _ is 
most interesting, is to the summit of 
‘Red Hill,’ which rises about five 
miles away, and stands about two thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Nearthe top 
of the mountain, where its ledges of 
sienite are exposed to the action of the 
air, they have a reddish hue. But it 
owes its name, we believe, to the fact 
that it is covered with the wza ursa, 
the leaves of which change to a_bril- 


liant red in autumn. ‘The excursion is 
easily made in the afternoon, or be 

tween breakfast and dinner. Its un 

wooded peak is lifted to the height 
from which scenery looks most charm 

ing. And there is no point except this, 
along the regular mountain route, be- 
neath which a large lake is spread. 
But here Winnipiseogee stretches from 
its very foot, and its whole length is 
seen as far as the softly swelling hills 
that bound it on the southeast. ‘There 
is only one point from which the view 
of it is more attractive,—-that is from 
the highest of the Belknap mountains, 
which stand, not at one end of the lake 
like Red Hill, but midway of its length, 
Mount Belknap is visited from Laconia, 
and very few have seen from its sum- 
mit the lovely mirror in which its own 
feminine form, and its smaller sister 
hill are repeated. But whoever misses 
the view from Red Hill, loses the most 
fascinating and thoroughly enjoyable 
view, from a moderate mountain height, 
that can be gained from any eminence 
that lies near the tourist’s path. ‘The 
Mount Washington range is not visible, 
being barred from sight by the dark 
Sandwich chain, which in the afternoon, 
untouched by the light, wears a savage 
frown that contrasts most effectively 
with the placid beauty of the lake be- 
low. Here is the place to study its 
borders, to admire the fleet of islands 
that ride at anchor on its bosom—from 
little shallops to grand three-deckers— 
and to enjoy the exquisite lines by 
which its bays are enfolded, in which 
its coves retreat, and with which 
its low capes cut the azure water, and 
hang over it an emerald fringe. 

But the beauty of the lake cannot 
be judged from a point so high as Red 
Hill. Its varied charms are not to be 
seen from one spot on its shore like 
Centre Harbor. ‘They must be sought 
along all its intricate borders, among 
its three hundred or more islands, and 
in boats upon its own bosom. ‘This is 
the way to find the most deiightful sin- 
gle pictures. ‘This is the way to study 
at leisure landscapes which the swift 
steamers allow you to see but a mo- 
ment. ‘This is the way to find deli- 
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‘bits,’ such as artists love for 
studies, of jutting rock, shaded beach, 
coy and curving nook, or limpid 
water prattling upon amethystine sand. 
At one point, perhaps, a group of 
graceful trees on one side, a grassy or 
tangled shore in front, and a rocky 
cape curving in from the other side, 
compose an effective foreground to a 
quiet bay with finely varied borders, 
and the double-peaked Belknap in the 
distance. Or what more charming 
than to sail slowly along and see the 
numerous islands and irregular shores 
change their positions and weave their 
singular combinations? Now 
range themselves on either hand, and 
hem a vista that extends to the bl 
of Copple Crown. Now an 
island slides its gray or purple form 
across, and, like a rood-screen, divides 
the long watery aisle into nave and 
choir, followed by another and another, 
till the perspective is confused and the 
vista disappears. Then in the dis 
tance, islands and shores will marshal 
themselves in long straight 
fronting you as regular as the phalanxes 
of an army; and if the sun 
present the embattled effect the mor 
forcibly, with their vertically shadowed 
sides and brightly lighted tops. Or at 
another spot, through an openin 
among dark headlands, the summit of 
Chocorua is seen moving swiftly over 
lower ranges, and the 
mountain into view, startling 
you with its ghost-like pallor, and hag- 
gard crest. On a morning when the 
fog is clearing, is the time to be tempt- 
ed towards the middle of the lake, to 
the islands, whose green looks 
more exquisite then than in any other 
atmosphere, stretch away in perspe: 
tives dreamy and _ illusive. Two 
three miles of distance seem five 
times as long, when measured through 
such genial, moist and silvery air. And 
now, if we will bend westward, be 
tween curving shores that will grant us 
ample passage, we shall be glad to find 
ourselves in the encircled bay near 
Weirs, and can have leisure to enjoy in 
silence the gentle slopes of the Bel- 
knaps, and the succession of mounds 
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that heave away from them to the 
southeast, while the fog is rolling up 
into clouds, the sunshine slipping 





down a broad cultivated field on one 





of the swelling cones, burnishes it to 
emerald. And towards evening we 
may glide down the narrow inlet 
around which Centre Harbor is built, 
and follow the shadows, while 

Slow up the slopes of Ossiper 

hey chase the lessening light. 

When they have dislodged it all, w 
can watch, as we return to the villag 
the Procession of the Pines,’ which 
rise on. ih th-western ridy t t 
hems the cove, and tempted to 
fancy, as the rke ‘ the sa I 
horizon is dying into ashy gray sky 
that each of those grote ie and weird 
forms holds the lof some g 1 old 
Sachem. 

If the shores of the lake were 
with summer-honuses, how might 
charms of boating upon Winnipiseogee 
enrich our literature ! 

But it is time that we should say 
something the ¢ irms ol ( I 
which t sit by the lal 
will re Many persons suppos 
that t seen Winnipiseog } 
passing ove the steamer on thei 
wav to Co id | Notch.’ 
Q t] Tia ee > There 
ur d! It chan O 
It is iota st y sappliure set in gt 
but ) opal. U r » two skies or 
winds is it the s It is gray, it is 
blue, it is olive, it is azure, it is ] 
at the will of the breezes, the clouds, 
the hours. Sail over it on some after 
noon when the sky is leaden with north 
east mists, and you can s th n 
ple beauty of form in which its shores 
and guards are sculptured. This 
permanent lake which prosaic geology 
has filled and feeds. And this was 
placed there to display the riches of 
color in which the infiniteness of the 
Creator’s art is revealed to us more 
than in the scale of space 


CENTRE HARBOR. 


beautiful s at is 


This immer. rett 
situated on the northern shores of the 
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GLENDON HOUSE, 
lake, between Winnipiseogee and 
Squam Lakes. Its fine location and 
beautiful. scenery have long made it a 
favorite resort for those accustomed to 


frequent the lake region of New 
Hampshire. ‘The fine 
which can be made along the shores 
of the lake——around the‘ ring’ 
ing on Squam Lake, or to Red 
render it very attractive. 
are also to be had for fishing parties 
upon the lake. 

‘Tne SENTER 
REss, is a large and plea 

The Moulton Houss 
its share of patronage. 


excursions 
skirt- 
Hill,— 


( ey ya li pats 


Hovse, by J. L. Huntr- 
sant hotel. 


» too, commands 


WOLFEBOROUGH. 


The village of Wolfeborough is de- 
lightfully situated on two beautiful 
slopes of land rising from a bay of the 
lake. ‘The Pavition, which 
the largest and most comfortable 
houses in the region, is admirably situ- 
ated on the rising ground. Horses 
and carriages can be obtained at the 
livery stables. Boats for fishing parties 
or sailing excursions are also to be 
had. 

The GLENDON House is a first-class 
hotel, where the best accommod 
are furnished to the tourist. 
and furnish a 
across the beautiful bay. 


Is One Of 


ithe INS 


The rooms 


veranda lovely view 





LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 


WOLFEBOROUGH. 


ALTON BAY. 


Alton Bay is the most southern 
point of the seven great bays of Win- 
nipiseogee Lake. ‘There is an excel- 
lent livery stable connected with the 


hotel, and there are many pleasant 
drives in the vicinity. 
Alton Bay, originally christened 


‘Merrymeeting Bay,’ seems entirely shut 
in by the hills which rise on each side, 
and by what, as you advance, proves 
to be an island in the distance. ‘The 
boat winds its way among the numer- 
ous islands, giving the traveller occa- 
sional glimpses of the distant ranges 
of mountains in the north, as well as 
abundant opportunity to study the con- 
tour of the peaks upon the immediate 
borders of the lake. 

After spending the day on the lake, 
and leaving members of our party scat- 
tered among the various delightful 
summer resorts, a small remnant, re- 
freshed and invigorated, again approach 
the Weirs, and after a pleasant ride, 
arrive safely in Concord just at sun- 
sect. 

Note. The lake is reached at ‘the Weirs and 
Meredith ovcr the Boston, Concord and Montreal 
Railroad, at Wolfeborough over a branch of the 


Eastern Railroad, and at Alton Bay over the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad. The steamer Lady of 


the Lake,” which runs between the Weirs, Center 
Harbor and Wolfeborough, is managed by the 
former railroad; the steamer Mt. Washington, 
which runs between Alton Bay, Wolfeborough 


and Centre Harbor, by the latter. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
LAWYER. Intemperanc e the zreat 
Source of Crime (by A. B. Rich 
mond, sq., member of the Penn 


is the title of a book 
Book 


sylvania bar) : 
published by the American 
Exchange. 


This book written by a_ strong, 
earnest, determined advocate of tem- 
perance, who presents the subject fairly 
and honestly, from a legal, moral, so 


is 


cial, business and christian standpoint. 
Mr. Richmond seems terribly in earn- 
estin his denunciation of the 
which is sapping the foundations of the 
family, society and the state. D. L. 
Guernsey, of Concord, has it for sale. 


curse 


60 cents. 





THE ACME LIBRARY OF MODERN CLAs- 
sics, by the same publishers, is a 
prising volume. 


sur- 
It contains the Vi- 
car of Wakefield, by Oliver Gold- 
smith ; Paul and Virginia ; Rasselas, 
by Samuel Johnson ; Picciola, and 
Undine and the Two Captains. 


How so much can | 


e neatly printed 
on such nice paper and so appropriate- 
ly bound, for so little 
wonder of the time. 


of Mr. Guernsey. 


money, 1S the 
It can be obtained 


50 cents. 





A Comic Hisrory oF THE UNITED 
Srares, by Livingston Hopkins, co- 
piously illustrated by the author 
from sketches taken at a safe dis- 
tance, has been received from the 
American Book Exchange. 

To give an idea of the value of the 


book, I take the liberty to quote from 
the chapter on New Hampshire: “New 
Hampshire was a sickly child from the 
first and of somewhat uncertain parent- 
age. It was claimed by many proprie- 
tors, who were continually involved in 
lawsuits. Its soil was not very fertile, 
and yielded little else than Indians and 


“oe Pe a ‘ 7 
lawyers. ‘The former were the most 


NOTICES. 

virulent of whi¢ anv of the colonies 

could boast, and the latter were of the 

young and ‘rising’ sort.” 

Our PouiticaL Parties, is the title 
ot a pamphlet received from Messrs. 
Lee and Shepard. ‘The author is 
Benjamin F. Tefft, bp. b. LL.D. ex- 
president of Genesee College, mem- 
ber of numerous learned societies, 
and author of several well-known 
publications. 

Dr. Tefft’s discussion of the great 


underlying principles of the two prom- 
inent 


forcible and at 


politi al parties of the nation is 


tractive, if not conclusive 


to all minds. E. ¢ Eastman has it 
for sale. 
THE LIBRARY MaGAzINE. volume 


three, is just received. It includes the 
six numbers from January to June, in- 
clusive, of rent year, and is 
volume of 1 


the ¢ 


snug pocket 


a 


,150 pages. 


Its variety covers a wide 
stantial 


range of sub- 


matter, with none of the so- 


called “light reading ;” in freshness it 
excels, for its parts follow the reception 
of the latest foreign issues, with the 


rapidity which only steam tvypesetters 


- oh, : } } 
can acquire ; in breadth it is thorough- 
ly catholic, knowing no “doxys” to 
foster, and no “isms” to shun. It 


hinds roon 


in single monthly numbers 
for whole volumes a 


s issued elsewhere 
(for instance, “The Manliness of 
Christ,” by Thos. Huges, and “The 
Light of Asia,” by Arnold), and has 


plenty of space for all the cream, and 
the richest cream in all space. A nov- 
el offer is that which gives to its sub- 
scriber a clean, new, bound copy, fora 
nominal heaper than it would 
cost to have the old and soiled num- 
bers bound. Price ro cents a number, 
$1 a year, or 60 cents per bound vol- 
ume in cloth. American Book 
change, Publishers, New York. 


price, ¢ 


Ex- 
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THe Exopus or Israet, which was 
lately announced, has come to hand 
from Messrs. Lee and Shepard. 


The author, Francis H. Underwood, 
has compiled a very interesting book 
from the work of Dr. Henry Brugsch- Bey. 
He will find many readers who will 
coincide with the views he advances, 
while others will preter to cling to the 
chariots lost in the Red Sea. The 
study of this author has thrown a vast 
amount of light on a subject considered 
settled for two thousand years. 

THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, is the title 
of a lyric drama by Francis H. Wil- 
liams, published by Claxton, Rem- 
sen and Hatfelfinger : 


A lyric drama is an ambitious effort 
after immortality. Future ages will 
credit the work to Ulysses Washington, 
or Napoleon Cesar, or confound its 
author with the blind Homer, but the 
poem will live forever. 





Copy of Letter. 
Poguonock, Conn., Nov. 7, 1879. 
Col. Edmund Wheeler, Newport, New 

Hampshire: 

Dear Sir: I ought, a great while 
ago, to have acknowledged the genuine 
pleasure I have had in the perusal of 
your excellent history of Newport. I 
am well acquainted with town histories, 
as you know, and I can truly say that 
yours is one of the best arranged, most 
concise and most replete with valuable 
matter, with less that should be omitted 
of any that has been written of any 
New Hampshire town. 

Yours, 
Sinas KETCHUM. 





It is proposed by friends of the late 
Rey. Sinas Kercuum, to procure a steel 
engraved portrait of him to accompany 
a memoir being prepared by Mr. 
Blanchard of New York. James Mi- 
not, Cashier of the Mechanicks Nation- 
al Bank, will receive and acknowledge 
subscriptions. Those contributing $1 
will receive two extra copies of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY containing the 
portrait and memoir. 
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CONCORD BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ELecanr New Dry Goops Srore. 
Hammond and Thurston, the former 
lately of the firm of Hammond & Ayer, 
the latter with F. B. Underhill & Co., 
have fitted up an elegant new Dry 
Goods Store, in Gov. Hill block, and 
have stocked it with a large and varied 
assortment of dry goods and small 
wares, carefully selected to meet the 
wants ofthe public. The integrity and 
courtesy of these gentlemen, their high 
character in the community, promises 
thema liberal patronage, and_ insures 
satisfaction to their Customers. 





Mr. MARDEN’s is the celebrated and 
original Boot and Shoe store established 
fifteen years azo. Mr. Marden is a 
practical boot and shoe maker and can 
make ashoe as well as sell it. He was 
the first to introduce fine sewed boots 
and shoes into the Concord market. 
It is the iinest Shoe Store in New 
England, with the largest stock in town, 
of the best quality in New Hampshire. 





Travellers sojourning in Concord 
will do well to patronize the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Morrill & Shepard. 


Call on Richardson & Adams for 


good fits and low prices. 


OTHER BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Moostrauk House,  Bracy 
Brothers, proprietors, Warren, N. H. 
From the front piazza can be dis- 
tinctly seen the towering peaks of 
Moosilauk mountain of 5,600 feet ele- 
vation, only nine miles distant. Also, 
the long range of Carr mountains, 
Monroe and Helen, three miles, and 
Picked hill only one mile distant, 
Baker river, so widely known as one of 
the best trout streams in New Hamp- 
shire, flows within 40 rods of the 
house, and Black brook, also a splen- 
did trout stream, is within a short dis- 
tance ; there are, in fact, more than 
fifty miles of trout streams in the 
neighborhood, besides several ponds, 
and it is one of the best places in the 
country for trout fishing. 




















PUBLISHER’S 
BOARS HEAD HOTEL, 


Beach, N. H.,—S. H. 
Proprietor,—is the most de- 
seaside 


Hampton 
Dumas, 


vhttul on the Atlantic coast. 
[he house is in thorough repair, and 
is lighted with gas: its furniture has 
been renewecl, and it is now open tor 


I 
The location 


excelled. I t s 


the rec epuon ot guests. 


ff this house is not 





jualled, by any on the New Enyla vd 
coast, while the proprietor has  s] d 
no pains or expense in furnishing the 
nouse and or unds with every means 

comfort and enjoyment for his 
suests. His rooms are large, airy, and 
well furnished, and command very ex 
sive views of the ocean and su 
rounding country. The drives in the 
cinity are surpassed. It’s always 
co Boar’s Head 
A post-office and tele wh offic 
1 the hotel, and a bi ed 


connected with it. 


Visitors will leave Eastern Railroad 





Ham mn wi € Boar’s Head coacn 
vill be in readiness to convey them to 
tel. Goo ‘ry and boarding 
Ss s ttache ) he esta nent 
verv f itv tor bathing, fishing d 
$s 1g F iv tr 5 daily eat Vay 
tween Bost nd Hampton, and 
two from Concord, each way. Co 
es meet all the trains on Eastern ra 
road at Hampton station. 
The Procror HovuseE is situate 
the town of Andover, on the line t 


Northern railroad, about twenty-nine 


‘s from Concord. The village, of 

he central = nt, is ona 
hly cultivated pla n the 
Kearsaree > mountain 
west, and Ragged moun- 
north. The village is dis- 
for the neat and appropri 
ate eee e of its private residen- 


etween 
south- 
the 


tinguished 


tain in 


ces and public buildings, among which 
latter are the town-hall, 
and academy. ‘The main street of the 
village, a straight and shaded 
runs nearly e 


school-house 
wide, 
thoroughfare, 
west. 

The hotel sets 
north of the street 


some little distance 
and is approached 
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three stories 


area ol 


drives. It is 
and covers an 


by concrete 


in height over a 


quarter of an acre, having a frontage 
of one hundred and twelve feet. The 
two upper floors are divided into 

shty large, airy and comfortably fur- 


nished rooms, wide halls and conven- 














ient offices, throughout which gas has 
lately been introduced. Ihe hotel re- 
celves sweet water from springs on the 
granite sides of Ragged mountain. 
The groun yor « s the appoint 
ments of a first-e Otel, the office, 
lining-room and rs being espec 
lly inviting 

The hotel was in 1875, by 
Hon. John Proct ! for four vears 
was conducted \ he late John S. 
Thompson. His s ed np 
son, and Mrs. ‘Thompson, m ge it at 
present. The charm about this hotel 
hat contin 5 to attract e same guests 
> SU UC 5 SO! > be) lik ome- 
lik I t] cordiality I oy nial 
ost and hostess. The livery connected 
with the hotelis xceptionable, and the 
drives } every ( re I tive 

d | 1g 

THE BEST INSURANCE FOR 


THOSE WHO DO NOT | 





The wot returns l the 
I é Life Ass ( SO ty re 

5 eC vt mal Ss ¢ Ss 
sive of satisfact \ \ DO 

r 
cy agers »t ( I \ | 
lowing are fair examples 
YORK. Maine. March 3d. 1880 

J. F. CLARK, Esq.. z Agent, Port d. 


Dear Sir.—l me ith ne Nar the re- 


sult of my insurance. by the Equitable 
Society under my Tontine policy. No. 
1.919. IL have paid 83.075.05. and for 


this vou have carried an insurance of 
S5.000 on ie for eleven years. and you 
now offe cash $3.434.30. or 8359.25 
more than [ have paid you. otters 
at life insurance should note these re- 
sults and insure in the Equitabl 


Yours truly. 
HENRY MOULTON. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1L.. Mareh 11, 


ISSO), 


Mr. Henry L. Parsons in writing to 
Mr. harles F. Hall. of the Equit ble 
Ageney, says: "The results of my 
Tontine poliey No. 30.919, issued by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Janu- 








ary 30th, 1869, and terminated 30th of 
January last, are such that I take pleas- 
ure in stating them. L have paid you 
$2.738.45, and you have carried my in- 
surance for $5.000 eleven years. and 
now offer me in cash $38.183; being 
$444.55 more than | have paid. These 
results are highly satisfactory to mie, 
and are evidences of the = skill with 
which the affairs of such a great com- 
pany are managed.” 


With such dividends it is not sur- 
prising that the Equitable does so 
large a business. All its policies be- 
come incontestable after three years, 
and no company in the country has so 
wide a reputation for the prompt and 
full payment of death claims. 


SHAKERS’ 
SARSAPARILLA. 


Endorsed by Physicians and 
Drugegists Everywhere. 


Dear Sir.—It has been my good fortune to ob- 
tain and prescribe your Shakers’ Sarsaparilla Com- 
pound to a great many patients, both at home and 
abroad, with the happiest results. What more 
can be said, considering the fact that your humble 
servant has used Sarsapurilla in every shape and 
form during a long professional career. Give 
me the Shaker preparation of Sarsaparilla as an 
alteratire, deubstruent and refrigerant in prefer- 
ence to all others. Respectfully, 

CHAS. A. GUILMETTE, M. pb. 

Boston, Nov. 20, 1878. 


LOWELL, MAss., Jan. 20, 1880, 
N. A. BRIGGS, Trustee, ete., Shaker Village, 
N. H.: Dear Sir.—Our acquaintance with 
“Friend Corbett” existed many years before he 
put the syrup in the market, and we were accus- 
tomed to procure our supply in ten-gallon kegs. 
From that time to this, a period of not less than 
half acentury, we have kept it in stock. Our con- 
fidence in the good qualities of the syrup is in no 

way impaired. Very respectfully, your friends, 
CARLTON & HOVEY, Druggists. 


This medicine is designed as a permanent, sub- 
stantial and standard remedy upon which physi- 
cians, druggists, parents and all others having the 
care of the weak and sickly may always depend. 
It is the best of all remedies called Sarsaparilla, 
none of which bear any relation to it in the varie- 
ty, quality and quantity of its ingredients. 

Druggists warrant as genuine every bottle 
bearing the signature of Thos. Corbett, its invent- 
or. 


Inquire for Corbett’s Shakers’ Sarsaparitta, 
In behalf of the Society, by 
NICHOLAS A. BRIGGS, } 


JOSEPH WOODs, ; Trustees. 
SHAKER VILLAGE, N. H. Jan. 1, 1880. 
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Teachers, authors and others of 
sedentary habits highly prize Malt 
Bitters. 


Concord Shoe Store, 


F. MARDEN, Proprietor. 
Importer and dealer in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Centennial Block, opp. Pheni« Hotel. 


CONCORD, - - N.#B. 


MALT BITTERS 





4 


A FOOD AND A MEDICINE, 


The Purest, Safest and most Powerful Restorative 
in Medicine for Feeble and Exhausted Consti- 
tutions, Nervous and General Debility, 
Consumption and Wasting Diseases, 

EPARED without fermentation from Cana. 

dian Barley MALT and Fresh Hop, and 
warranted more Nourishing, Strengthening, 
Vitalizing and Purifying by reason of their rich 
ness in Bone and Fat Producing Material, than 
all other forms of malt or medicine, and free 
from the objections urged against malt liquors, 
alcoholic “ tonics,” “‘ bitters” and “ stimulants.” 


ALT BITTERS build up anew the nervous, 
osseous (bone) and muscular system. For 
feeble digestion, sick headache, consti- 

pation, inactive stomach and liver, bronchitis and 
deep-seated coughs, consumption, weakness of 
the kidneys and urinary organs, emaciation, 
dropsy, mental and physical debility, ulcerative 
weaknesses of females, exhaustion of nursing 
mothers and the aged, and every form of de- 
bility they are truly marvellous. 

ALT BITTERS combine a Food and a 
Medicine in the most perfect form yet de- 
vised, and commend themselves to the 

weak, convalescent, overworked, debilitated, 
nervous, sleepless, dyspeptic, bilious, fickle in 
appetite, irresolute in mind and subject to melan- 
choly as the purest, safest and most powerful 
restorative in medicine. 

Put up in German quarts and warranted gen- 
uine when signed by the Malt Bitters Company 
as above. Sold by druggists. Malt Bitters Com- 
pany, Boston. 


ARAADRAAAAASASAISY 
WM? PND PAPA AP AILS ISIS 


Collins’ Voltaic Plasters relieve in 5 minutes. 














Sanford’s Jamaica Ginger, the Delicious. _ 


Food is digested and assimilated by 
Malt Bitters. Hence increased flesh. 




















